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REFLECTIONS ON CRISIS 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


I 


O" of the few rigorous thinkers left 
in the world today, Ortega y Gas- 

set, declared in 1942: “To forget the 
past has the effect we witness today: 
the relapse of humanity into barbarism.” 
The thing he described was unfolding 
its peculiar horror in the year he wrote. 
But the forgetfulness of the past, the 
perverse disregard of human experience 
and funded wisdom, has been acceler- 
ated since that ominous year and is now 
so prevalent that men have become in- 
capable of grasping even the bare fact 
and regard any attempt to mitigate and 
mend the situation with blank incom- 
prehension. If you oppose to some ob- 
viously noxious fallacy of the moment, 
the tested wisdom of man, you are apt 
to be met with pejorative expletives. 
You are not “modern”; you are reaction- 
ary or a “mere traditionalist”; you are 
setting your face against “progress.” No 
one stops to examine the content of 
these concepts; no one dreams of exam- 
ining this moment in history, or its prac- 
tices, to see whether its inherent values 
entitle it to be used as criterion or norm. 
The thing has gone so far that even 
social scientists are beginning to be 





The present essay is the last written by the 
late Ludwig Lewisohn shortly before his lam- 
ented passing. Though addressed in several pas- 
sages to the current situation, it represents a 
summation of his Jewish faith. 


troubled. Mr. David Riesman and his 
colleagues are not entirely happy with 
their “other-directed personality” and 
suspect that this creature, wholly sway- 
ed by the moods and facts of the mo- 
ment, is really a barbarian. Here and 
there, too, a pedagogue is beginning to 
rebel against the emptiness of contem- 
porary education and Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell—a very Cassandra of our 
time and, therefore, pardonably shrill 
—announces our bankruptcy in Crowd 
Culture, And all the miseries involved 
can be reduced to that forgetfulness of 
the past of which Ortega spoke. It can 
also be reduced to the great lucidity of 
older wisdom. “To the specific perver- 
sities of the day,” Goethe wrote, “one 
should oppose great masses of world his- 
tory.” 

One would have expected Jews to 
have measurably escaped this group of 
fallacies and the conditions they induce. 
We are both extra-historical and have 
traditionally nourished a high awareness 
of our specific experiences and, above 
all, of its recurrences. We have always 
known (it is recorded even in jest and 
proverb) that, whatever else changes, 
Jewish destiny does not change and that 
hence our extra-historical character un- 
dergoes no change. But the spurious en- 
lightenment, intolerably prolonged into 
the present, withered, belated, shallow 
and at bottom ignorant, as all mere en- 


lightenment must be, has reduced us, 
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too, to its barbaric uniformities. The 
revision of the classical liturgy by crite- 
ria wholly external to the character and 
destiny of Israel has gone on; the at- 
tempt, ever more grotesque, of identify- 
ing prophetic Judaism with modern so- 
cialist practices or, in America today, 
with that pseudo-welfare state in which 
the brick-layer gets $25 a day and his 
children’s teachers cannot buy a book— 
this, too, has not yet wholly ceased. Jew- 
ish and general illiteracy among Jews 
is no longer a disgrace. We, too, are for- 
getting the past; we, too, are relapsing 
into barbarism. 

A conspicuous and deeply disturbing 
example of our forgetfulness of the past 
is involved in the controversies concern- 
ing the character and future of Zionism 
that have gone on in recent years and 
especially since the establishment of the 
State of Israel. This forgetfulness even 
of the immediate past seems as preva- 
lent in the State as in the Golah and 
hence the first act of true clarification 
of the issues involved may well be to 
recall to ourselves what has been either 
forgotten or, in all likelihood, merely 
repressed under the pressure of contem- 
porary barbarism. 

One is almost ashamed to recall to in- 
telligent Zionists the fact that the term 
“Zionism” was first used by Nathan Birn- 
baum late in the nineteenth century. 
He probably derived it from the Hibbat 
Zion movement in Russia. Now the 
majority of the early Zionists—not ulti- 
mately Birnbaum himself—came from 
the Haskalah movement, the Jewish “en- 
lightenment,” the movement of Europe- 
anization. Pinsker was an ardent advo- 
cate of Russification until he despaired 
of it and purged himself by writing (in 
German) his “Auto-Emancipation.” 
Ahad Ha-am—need it to be emphasized 


again?—was even as a Zionist a nine- 
teenth century Positivist. Hence, the re- 
pression of historic realities began even 
then. For such repression of history, or 
devaluation of it, was a common device 
of all enlighteners of all kinds. The 
march toward contemporary barbarism, 
as Albert, Camus has irrefutably demon- 
strated in L’Homme Revolte (The Reb- 
el) began with the forerunners of the 
French Revolution. Jews should remem- 
ber that the false European Emancipa- 
tion, the bargain of civil rights at the 
price of de-Judaization, was a direct re- 
sult of the Revolution and that modern 
Zionism arose when men despaired of 
the effectiveness of that emancipatory 
bargain. 

The scene for a forgetfulness of the 
past, for a repression of the true char- 
acter of Zionism, was set very early. The 
founders of modern secular Zionism all 
possessed the Hokhmat Yisrael. As en- 
lighteners, as progressives, as “moderns,” 
they were more or less pledged to negate 
it. Yet the wisdom of Israel continued 
to live, even though it lived a shadowy 
life. To this day, what Jew is removed 
by more than two generations from that 
forebear of his who prayed daily: Teka 
b’shofar gadol I’cherutenu vesa nes I’kab- 
betz galuyotenu—blow the great trum- 
pet for our freedom and raise the ban- 
ner for the ingathering of our exiles— 
who besought the “Eternal to return 
in mercy to his city of Jerusalem?” Juda- 
ism and Zionism are one. The prayers 
concerning Zion were, and are to this 
day, the affirmation of our extra-histori- 
cal character, our character as the chosen 
exilic people whose function, the func- 
tion of whose extra-historicity, is a re- 
demptive one for mankind. 

All this was repressed or trivialized. 
It is true that these prayers and aspira- 
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tions led to little in the way of action. 
Hardly a decade past in which a few 
Jews did not seek to fare forth to Eretz 
Yisrael. But there was no concerted 
movement to regain and recolonize the 
land. What, at least, was never lost sight 
of, was the peculiar and unique relation- 
ship of Jews to this land, which was not 
like the relationship of any other peo- 
ple to its land. It began long before the 
conquest. It began at that moment when 
Abram, divinely bidden to go westward, 
went. It involved profound and unique 
moral obligations; it involved specific 
psychological processes which are inher- 
ent in the character, the destiny, the 
function of the Jewish people.’ 
Under the impact of the enlighten- 
ment and the concept of “progress” all 
this was forgotten. But what was also 
forgotten, what seems, monstrously 
enough, to be forgotten and repressed 
to this very day, are the historic circum- 
stances which transformed prayer and 
aspiration and the peculiar relationship 
of Israel to its land into a modern poli- 
tical and colonizing movement and 
caused this transformation to come 
about. It was pogroms in Russia in the 
early eighties of the nineteenth century, 
followed, shortly thereafter, by the viru- 
lent rise of secular racial anti-Semitism 
in Western Europe. It was the utter sin- 
fulness of the pagan world. It was (let 
us remember the typical example of 
Pinsker again) despair in Europe, de- 
spair in the false emancipation. The mes- 
sianic hope, the eschatological binding 
to the land of Israel became a modern, 
secular, colonizing movement through 
that re-paganization of Europe, East 
and West, which was to lead directly 





1 cf. Martin Buber, Israel and Palestine, East 
and West Library. 


to Auschwitz, Dachau, Treblinka and to 
the brutal spiritual destruction of the 
Jews of Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

A very strange and subtle process of 
falsification set in. An even yet unreal- 
ized antithesis was subjectively accepted. 
We were thrust out into the world of 
pagan politics, of colonization, of con- 
flict and retaliation, from which we had 
been exempt as a holy people in exile 
since the Hadrianic war. We were forced 
by a Pagan world to adopt a measure 
of its ways. But the consciousness of 
our colonizers was clear and clean. Be- 
cause the majority of them were “en- 
lightened” and “progressive” and shared 
the ideas and ideals of the secularist 
European revolutionaries, who differed 
from their fellow pagans only by an oc- 
casional relaxation of anti-Semitism. 
Hence, the then Palestinian Yishuv was 
a Community of Jews, to be sure, and 
a community devoted to what it con- 
ceived as the true good of Israel. But 
it was guided by secularist, by pagan 
notions of institutional improvements 
in the order of society. An attempt was 
made there, from time to time, as it was 
made in the Golah by certain groups of 
rabbis, to identify socialistic institution- 
al meliorism with prophetic Judaism. 
But this flagrant absurdity was bound, 
if not openly to collapse, then at least 
to cause unbearable inner confusion, In 
the time of that confusion we are now 
deeply immersed. Occasionally a_pro- 
found spirit, such as that of Aaron 
David Gordon, sought to free Jews from 
blankly pagan secularist meliorism, but 
the rule was the dominance of notions 
and practices that had no organic Jew- 
ish character. In this very year, it is re- 
ported from Israel that physicians and 
members of other learned professions 


are protesting against being paid no 
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more than laborers. The utterly un-Jew- 
ish character of such stupid, mechanical 
and doctrinaire egalitarianism need 
scarcely be emphasized nor its wholly 
untimely character. We are living in a 
post-socialist world. The necessary and 
evil concentration of power which any 
kind of socialism entails is obvious to 
the meanest intelligence. 

It must be admitted that the founders 
of the Yishuv were pardonably deceived 
by certain historic phenomena. The Bal- 
four Declaration was issued in 1917. 
The same year saw the occurrence of the 
Bolshevik seizure of power. Yet in re- 
spect of this, self-deception and the re- 
pression of historic fact reached a frenzy. 
No one chose to remember that Lenin 
had denounced the concept of the peo- 
plehood of Israel as an invention of 
bourgeois and rabbis; no one chose to 
observe that of all the languages of man, 
Hebrew alone was declared anti-revolu- 
tionary nor that a regime, which for- 
bade Hebrew and religious instruction, 
was bound in the nature of things to 
reveal its anti-Semitic character on some 
not too distant day. Good people and 
well-meaning people repeated Ahad Ha- 
am’s one profoundly Jewish observation, 
namely, that the geulath ha-am must 
precede the geulath ha-aretz. But in the 
conduct of affairs pagan secularist prac- 
tices prevailed and neither geulah nor 
kedushah—Jewish concepts—were much 
thought upon. The final result of these 
confusions, due to the repression of his- 
tory, is the reported circumstance that 
not a few among the youth of the State 
of Israel repudiate, not that post-eman- 
cipatory Galut which led to the martyr- 
dom of a whole people, but those sacred 
ages of saintliness and unexampled re- 
demption—the redemption of a whole 
people—which extended from the redac- 


tion of the Haggadic Midrashim to 
Moses Mendelssohn and the false Eman- 
cipation. 


Il 


It is hard and harsh to be obliged 
to mark the utterly untimely—unzeit- 
gemaess in the precise Nietzschean sense 
—character of the picture here presented, 
That groups of young chalutzim are 
found to brave the rigors of the Negev 
and add new centers of cultivation to 
Israel is above all praise. The Jewish 
people will never exhaust its gratitude 
to those secularist Zionists who today and 
yesterday built the land. But when one 
hears that certain of these groups still, 
in 1956, have no individual garments of 
their own, one is frightened at the grip 
which outworn pagan delusions have 
upon some of the best of the Jewish 
people. 

These confusions, due to a forgetful- 
ness of history, have had equally tragic 
effects upon the Zionists of the world, 
especially on those of America. These 
excellent people engaged in a political, 
secularist enterprise. With the rise of 
the Nazi regime, the closing of the gates 
of the world, the treachery of the Man- 
datory Power, their just fears and their 
passionate attachment to the Zionist 
cause rose. It often filled them with an 
apparently religious fervor. But when 
the State was founded and the object 
of their striving seemed achieved, their 
fervor was suddenly seen to be a fervor 
in the void. For they, too, at least the 
majority of them, were secular progres- 
sives and did not realize how un-Jewish 
secular progressivism was and how un- 
apt to fill the soul and engage the spirit- 
ual ardor of any man, above all, of any 
Jew. But on the second-rate levels, this 
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secularist, mechanical meliorism con- 


tinues to be flagrantly fashionable and 


hence these 


American Zionists have 
nothing within their experience with 
which to diagnose the ailments of their 
Zionism. They do not read Bernard Id- 
dings Bell or other non-Jewish writers 
who are of this hour of history, nor do 
they read the few Jewish writers who 
might clarify their minds. They do not 
read. They do often feel an inner dis- 
comfort, and deaden that discomfort by 
engaging in organizational activities, all 
of which or nearly all of which are ben- 
eficent and necessary, but almost none 
of which afford them an inner nourish- 
ment. Superficially they are, one must 
suppose, and assuredly call themselves 
“liberals.” The notion prevails—and 
there are reasons for it—that “liberals” 
are less apt to be anti-Semites than Con- 
servatives. Hence, it takes in America 
today, among Jews, a spirit of some in- 
trepidity and originality of vision to 
break the bonds of delusion—of pro- 
gress, mechanical meliorism, fighting 
anti-Semitism on a low and futile plane 
and, above all, to clarify the relationship 
to Zionism and to the State of Israel. 
Conspicuous among the Jewish peo- 
ple today are two groups of attitudes 
confronting each other. And both are of 
an irrevocable yesterday. The one group 
of attitudes is summed up in the secu- 
larist socialist trend in the State of Is- 
rael, the other is the determined secu- 
larist liberalism of the majority of Amer- 
ican Jews. Both of these groups of atti- 
tudes are sincerely held. But sincerity is 
not enough. Intelligence, insight, an 
obedience to the emergent spirit of the 
times are equally needed. The proof is 
that these sincerely held attitudes pro- 
duce neither comfort nor unity, only 


controversy and confusion. The contro- 


versies which have taken place between 
Mr. Ben Gurion and sundry American 
Zionists are fundamentally without sub- 
stance—without present substance. One 
cannot, for instance, today expect a 
young American Jew to be attracted by 
life in a Kibbutz. He gets his fill of talk 
about a certain kind of social meliorism 
at home. If he has any brains, he is 
beginning to be sceptical of that, too. 
What he needs—in the rare instance in 
which he rises to the height of a spirit- 
ual need—is Jewish self-fulfillment. A 
very small number of young Rabbis 
have refused pulpits in order to live and 
work in Eretz Yisrael—not as socialists, 
not as mechanical meliorists, not as any- 
thing that derives ultimately from the 
pagan ways of a Pagan world, but as 
Jews. Not even necessarily as “orthodox” 
Jews, but as Jews in search of their 
Judaism and its fulfillment in a Jewish 
State. That is symbolic of the next stage, 
the next aim, the age which is being 
ushered, in. Since humanity, as Matthew 
Arnold was fond of saying, has some 
sense of self-preservation, the quest of 
the next decades will be a quest for self- 
perfection, for holiness, for remember- 
ing and not forgetting the foundations. 
For “if the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” (Psalm 
11:3) 

Now, among American Jews there is 
to be observed today a very faint and 
very sporadic beginning of such a quest. 
It cannot be that a similar phenomenon 
is not visible in Israel. It is frightening 
when Hugo Bergmann deplores the 
“accursed secularism” he observes about 
him; the observer at a distance is bound 
to hope that mitigations exist. For the 
community in Eretz Yisrael is quite evi- 
dently a literate community. Members 
of it must have heard the monition in 
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all mature literature today that mecha- 
nistic meliorism is bankrupt to the very 
bone and marrow and that any hope for 
mankind must be drawn from whatever 
spiritual resources have not been utterly 
destroyed. 

The American Jewish Community is, 
upon the whole, not a literate commu- 
nity. In that respect it stands alone and 
tragically unique in Jewish history; so 
that, what germinates within it here and 
there is an instinct of Jewish self-preser- 
vation. What is of major significance is 
not the building of Temples and Cen- 
ters, though it is infinitely better that 
these be built, even the centers with 
bowling alleys, than they be not built. 
For money and effort expended on these 
structures is Jewish money, Jewish effort, 
Jewish motivation, therefore Jewish com- 
mitment. Jewish commitment and not 
Jewish flight. It is unhappily true that 
a conscious community may in its cor- 
porate capacity be in flight. The cen- 
ters with bowling-alleys and no libraries, 
the failure of all Jewish publishing en- 
terprises, the involvement with the gad- 
gets which are in danger of reducing 
vast masses of Americans to a faceless 
and indistinguishable mob—these phe- 
nomena illustrate the feebleness even 
within an apparently affirmative Jewish 
group. The faint mitigations consist in 
the growth of the Day schools, the in- 
crease in Hebrew instruction, the mild 
flourishing of those B’nai B'rith Adult 
Education Institutes, those retreats, to 
which year after year comes a slightly 
larger number of Jews in sincere quest 
of their Judaism, and so of their spirit- 
ual integrity. Thousands of Jews in 
America today on various levels do what 
is, at this historic moment, possible for 
them. It is the possibilities that must 
be deepened and expanded. 


What is unhappily certain is that pre- 
dominantly in Israel, as well as in the 
United States, there prevail modes of 
thought that are no longer effective in 
in the contemporary world. From this 
circumstance has arisen the present state 
of confusion. The motives and convic- 
tions that were operative until the other 
day are thought to be so still. But they 
are not. And almost no one has hitherto 
reflected on the deep-lying causes why 
they are not. The ideological predomin- 
ance of Mapai in Israel and the deter- 
mined liberalism of the bulk of Amer- 
ican Jewry relegate the two chief surviv- 
ing communities of Israel to a dim, con- 
fused region of backwardness, of inatten- 
tion to the necessarily emergent world- 
spirit, to the coming of a day in which 
the Jewish people should re-assume its 
moral leadership. And it is wholly for- 
gotten that the socialistic meliorism and 
egalitarianism of Mapai, as well as the 
Shallow liberalism of American Jewry, 
are wholly un-Jewish, drawn from un- 
Jewish sources. Classical Judaism is 
theocratic—not through priestly media- 
tion but directly. Compare on this point 
the Gideon episode.? Judaism was aware 
of the necessary corruption of power 
long before Lord Acton’s famous defini- 
tion. That awareness was recorded in 
the Fable of Jotham.’ Judaism insists 
on the moral responsibility of both the 
people and the individual according to 
a hierarchy of moral values. These values 
are not “social constructs”; they are 
metaphysically validated. The righteous 
man is he “whose delight is in the law 
of the Lord”. Judaism is insistent that 
the poor be “considered”. But this con- 
sideration of the poor is a necessary 





2 Judges 8; see Martin Buber’s Das Konigtum 
Gottes and I Samuel 7. 
8 Judges 9: 7-16. 
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virtue within the hierarchy of moral 
values and derives from that supreme 
moral discovery of the Jewish spirit— 
the imaginative identification of the self 
with all the other selves that fill the 
world: v’ahavthem et ha-ger ki gerim 
hayitem b’eretz Mitzrayim—for you shall 
love the co-dweller, for you were co- 
dwellers in the land of Egypt. All this, 
the Jewish people, in its “progressive” 
and “‘liberalistic” phase, has exchanged 
for a mess of pagan pottage. Now that 
pottage is sour and putrid. A vanguard 
of the world’s peoples are turning away 
from it and are seeking whatever ele- 
ments of redemptive power exist in the 
religions which they profess. The major- 
ity of Jews dwell in a pagan yesterday. 


Ill 


We have forgotten or repressed the 
past. We have been inattentive to his- 
tory. We dreamed from the Emancipa- 
tion on that history was changing, that 
social meliorism was on the march. 
Though we were thrust out of Europe, 
we continued to cultivate that false 
meliorism. And our dreadful and sin- 
ful forgetfulness or repression did not 
even cease when out of the center of 
Europe came that pagan fury which de- 
stroyed one third of the living Jewish 
people, and when out of the East of 
Europe came that answering fury, which 
is in the process of destroying another 
three million Jews. Blithely, we acted 
as though history had changed under 
these tremendous proofs that it had not 
changed. Even as in the days of our 
fathers, the Jewish people was the stum- 
bling-block of the Pagans. Germany 
and Russia could endure us no more 
than Rome. And at the moment of that 
overwhelming proof that history does 


not change, that we are now, as ever, 
the people chosen for the redemption 
both of ourselves and of the world, 
American rabbis expunged from the 
liturgy those berakhot before, and after, 
the reading of the Torah which sum 
up the reasons for which our martyrs 
died. At the same time, earnest chalutz- 
im in Eretz Yisrael still flirted with the 
destroyers in the Kremlin, as a few are 
said still to do. More flagrantly than in 
the days of the prophets, we whored 
after the idols of the Pagan world, after 
the Baalim and the Ashteroth, in whose 
names we were even now being slaugh- 
tered. There was, nay, there is even to- 
day no pagan idol on any market-place 
of the world that Jews do not bow to: 
the social science idol that statistics 
create value; the progressive education 
idol that leaves our children unable 
to read and breeds disobedience and ir- 
reverence; the notion (in America) 
that reading, that study, that preoccupa- 
tion with the things of the mind and the 
spirit is, somehow, womanish, irregular, 
eccentric. No Jewish poet has in our 
time spoken words comparable to those 
in the Magnificat of Paul Claudel, in 
which he thanked God for worshipping 
Him alone in His Unity and not the 
idols—the State, Man, Science, Beauty, 
Progress! Yet, we are the people whom 
for centuries their faith redeemed as a 
people—an entire people. Other religions 
produced individual saints. None but 
ours kept an entire community removed 
from the world of sin, of cruelty, of war, 
of power. 

History has not changed. Anti-Semit- 
ism may not be fashionable in certain 
quarters on certain levels today. The 
sullen indifference of great powers un- 
der fair words and friendly gestures 
toward the State of Israel should not be 
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overlooked, nor that attempt in press 
and diplomacy to establish a moral par- 
ity between our saved remnants in the 
land—saved from pagan fury—and those 
Arabs who executed a strategic move 
(reculer pour mieux sauter) by retreat- 
ing from Eretz Yisrael under promise of 
return and conquest. The inner truth 
of anti-Semitism still dwells in the im- 
mortal prayer of the Kosnitzer: “Rub- 
bono shel olam: if thou wouldst not 
redeem the Jews, redeem the Goyim.” 
Only in a measurably redeemed world 
can we be truly safe, truly at peace. And 
we Jews have been and are still feeding 
on the husks of the idolatries of an un- 
redeemed world. 

The point of these reflections is that 
we shall cease to forget and begin to 
remember; that we are to free ourselves 
from the fallacy that history has under- 
gone any radical change or that our to- 
tal position in the world is other than it 
has ever been. We can restore harmony 
in Israel—harmony between the State 
and the Dispersion—only and alone by 
abandoning everywhere all idols, all no- 
tions that are fundamentally pagan and 
by returning to those eternal bindings 
which placed hayye olam, eternal life, 
in our midst. The world at large is be- 
ginning to discover that morals without 
metaphysical validation have no com- 
pulsive power, And we, who always 
knew that, who assumed it as the basis 
of our being, must not be the last to 
wander in the wilderness of nihilism. 

It may be answered: it will be answer- 
ed in certain quarters, that history has 
no meaning. Then why has it a pattern? 
We do not, like the Spenglers and the 
Toynbees, have to seek to construct an 
elaborate pattern on analogical grounds. 
We know. We know the story fromTitus 
to Hitler and Stalin—the story of our 


rejection by the Pagan world. The alter- 
native to accepting election and redemp- 
tive function as the reason for rejection, 
as the reason for our being on the scene 
of morality, is to accept the rationaliza- 
tions of the anti-Semites of the ages. 
And no Jew, not even a secular social- 
ist in Israel, or a featureless liberal in 
America, is quite ready to do that. We 
are either, according to the ineluctable 
pattern of history, the chosen people 
of a moral universe or we are appropri- 
ately outcasts. To put it grossly: the 
choice for the interpretation of our 
character, destiny, ever recurrent his- 
toric fortunes, lies between the state- 
ments of the Alenu prayer, hymn, meta- 
physical summing up and Der Sturmer. 
These are the alternatives, not theoret- 
ically, but as demonstrated by the march 
of historic events from remote antiquity 
to this immediate day. No wonder that 
the positivists of all kinds have been so 
eager to forget or repress the patent 
facts of the historic process and thereby, 
as Ortega said, plunge us back into bar- 
barism. 

From recusants less bitter and be- 
nighted than the complete nihilists will 
come the shocked cry: But this interpre- 
tation of the pattern of Jewish history, 
and so of Western history, implies Re- 
velation. The reply is: why not? For the 
shock in those voices again comes not 
from any Jewish conviction or Jewish 
experience. It comes from a Jew, in so 
far as he has ceased to be a Jew, and has 
identified himself with modes of thought, 
with the winds of doctrine, which were 
once considered capable of changing the 
course of history and taking from the 
Jew the burden of his Jewish destiny. 
This hope, unholy in its origin and char- 
acter, has gone down to irretrievable 
disaster. The iron tread of history has 
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plowed it under. If Revelation seems a 
shocking concept—though it should at 
once be asked: by what Pagan norms 
and what vain theories—then it may be 
said that the character and function and 
historic fortunes of the Jewish people 
have been formed, caused, determined 
by its belief in the Revelation of Law 
and Election and that the operative 
instrumentalities remain the same. 
Heilig ist was uns bindet, Goethe said. 
The “holy” is what binds us. The sanc- 
tities of the Jewish people have united 
and redeemed it in the past. The task 
of Jews, both in Israel and in the Dis- 
persion, is to recover the use of those 
sanctities. We are to be guided by what 
is deepest within. We are to remount to 
the very sources of our being. This pro- 
cess, however, must take place within 
the context of life, not of naked logic. 
When Mr. Ben Gurion says that no one 
is a Zionist who does not proceed to 
Aliyah, his logic is formally correct. He 
neglected those unhappy contexts of 
life explained in this essay—contexts in 
which he is not uninvolved. When men 
who are worthy of all respect plead that 
the State of Israel needs no Constitution, 
since the Torah is our eternal constitu- 
tion, they are also formally correct. But 
neither Torah nor Mishnah could be 
aware of the necessities of modern cities, 
medical schools, transportation prob- 
lems. Hence, at least, organic re-inter- 
pretation was needed. And the emphasis 
must be on the word organic within the 
well-known principle that man is to live 
by the Law, not die by it. But whatever 
regard is had for the context of life, it 
must be a regard dictated by Jewish con- 
siderations, developed from Jewish 
sources, tested by Jewish norms. A scru- 


pulous purgation of all Pagan influences 
must be vigilantly pursued. 

It will finally be asked: what practic- 
al results may be expected from the con- 
siderations here set forth? The answer 
must be first, that one of the symptoms 
of our age of barbaric confusion is this 
demand for immediate consequences in 
the realm of the practical. We want no 
haste toward action. We need, both in 
Israel and here, re-thinking prior to ac- 
tion. The well known discussion among 
the sages, as to whether action or Torah 
is to be emphasized, tells the story. Their 
first choice was Torah, their next action, 
since only from Torah right action could 
arise. The people of Israel are to strive 
(according to the great and immortal 
warning in the book of Samuel) not to 
be a people merely like the other peo- 
ples, a secularist state amid the other 
states of the world. The Jews of the Dis- 
persion, the Jews of America, are to 
turn their vision inward, to test the 
idols of the market-place by the norms 
of their Judaism and to cease to bow 
down to them. Out of these two simul- 
taneous trends, once they have truly set 
in, profound changes, however slow and 
gradual, may be expected to arise. And 
these changes will, in the nature of 
things, proceed toward that re-unifica- 
tion and coalescence of the Jewish people 
for which, in the course of an other 
train of thought, Leo Baeck has just 
found the adequate formulation: “In 
this people, while it remains true to it- 
self, there is no antithesis between na- 
tional consciousness and religious con- 
sciousnness”.* The Jewish people must 
learn to be true to itself once more. 


4Leo Baeck, Dieses Volk, Judische Existenz, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1955. 
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nen. at the Seder, when I come 

to the passage in the Haggadah that 
says, “In every generation let each man 
look upon himself as if he himself came 
forth out of Egypt,” I pause and, fol- 
lowing the injunction to “tell” my son 
in “that day,” I explain to him that he 
and I both participated in the exodus 
from Egypt, that both of us were there 
in that night that was a night of watch- 
ing for all the children of Israel. This 
personal identification with an event 
that took place thousands of years ago 
involves me in an existential commit- 
ment that wipes out distances of space 
and time and puts me on the very brink 
of the Red Sea, as one who was actually 
there in the exodus from Egypt. 

This personal identification with the 
exodus from Egypt, consequential as it 
is, is not the only exodus in which I 
have participated. It is only one of sev- 
eral, 


For in 1948, when the State of Israel 
was founded, the call went out to every 
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Jew to pack his wordly possessions and 
make his way to the re-established Jew- 
ish homeland. Once more the Jew heard 
the challenge: “House of Jacob, come, 
let us go up!” The door was open, 
there was no McCarran-Walter Act to 
bar the way. We all heard the call; it 
did not come to our fathers, but to us, 
even us, “who are all of us alive this 
day.” Yet we did not go. I did not heed 
the call. I have not gone. 

In spirit, I am one of millions of Jews 
who have been in an exodus from Is- 
rael, even as once I was in an exodus 
from Egypt. And this exodus from Is- 
rael is an act of my free will. I have 
freely chosen not to go to the Jewish 
homeland but to make my home freely 
in another land. I have chosen to be an 
American Jew and not an Israeli Jew. 
And now it is necessary, and ever will 
be, for me to tell my son that I have 
myself participated in an exodus from 
Jerusalem, for I must look upon myself 
as having come forth out of Jerusalem. 

There is, however, one important dif- 
ference between my participation in the 
exodus from Egypt and my participa- 
tion in the exodus from Jerusalem; for 
I cannot go back to Egypt, I left that 
land thousands of years ago; but each 
day that I continue to live in the United 
States as an American Jew, I live 


through, as a fresh experience, my exo- 
dus from Jerusalem. I must say, “Each 
day let each man look upon himself as 
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if he himself came forth out of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Nor is this our first exodus from Jeru- 
salem. Nearly two thousand years ago, 
as Jerusalem fell, Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai, together with some disciples, left 
the city and found their way to Yavneh, 
where they founded an academy for the 
study of the Torah. If the Passover Sed- 
er were not devoted exclusively to the 
re-living of the exodus from Egypt, this 
exodus of Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai 
would, I think, play a prominent role 
in our ceremonies; for if it had not been 
for this exodus from Jerusalem, and if 
every Jew in every generation had not 
looked upon himself as if he himself 
had come forth out of Jerusalem with 
the great Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, 
Judaism and the Jewish people would 
have perished with the destruction of 
the Jewish state and the Temple. Per- 
haps a tiny remnant would have re- 
mained, but they would be like the pa- 
thetic remnant of the Samaritans, who 
would truly be the “fossil” of whom 
Toynbee falsely speaks. 

We remember the exodus from Egypt, 
and the exodus from Jerusalem as dis- 
ciples of Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, by 
re-living them in our own lives, believ- 
ing, as we do, that we were there when 
these events took place; but our exodus 
from the State of Israel is an every-day 
living event in our lives. 

It is this exodus from the State of 
Israel, enacted each day of his life by 
every American Jew, that agitates our 
hearts, that gives us no rest. For we 
have been taught by our rabbis that “He 
who dwells outside the Holy Land is as 
though he had no God.” Yet, we freely 
choose to dwell outside the Holy Land. 
Are we as though we had no God? 

We have been taught to believe that 


as long as we live outside the Holy Land, 
the Schechina—the Divine Presence— 
too, is in exile, and weeps. Is it true that 
the Schechina is in exile and weeps? 

There was a rabbi who as he went 
to sleep always kept his walking stick 
by his bed in case the Messiah would 
come in the middle of the night, for 
he wanted to be sure that his stick would 
be near at hand, so that he would not 
need to fumble for it and lose time in 
getting started on his way back to the 
Holy Land; and he instructed his ser- 
vant to sleep near him and to awaken 
him the instant that he heard that the 
Messiah had come. This rabbi typified 
the Jews—everyone lived in a state of 
restlessness, eager expectancy: one had 
to be ready to go home, and home, of 
course, was the place where our father 
Jacob had his dream and where he said 
upon waking: “How full of awe is this 
place! This is none other than the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Is it no longer necessary for us to keep 
our walking sticks within easy reach and 
to want to be awakened from our sleep 
in the very instant that the Messiah ar- 
rives? 

We have heard it said that we Amer- 
ican Jews do not live in Galuth, in 
exile, but that we live in “chutz-le- 
aretz,” merely outside the land of Israel. 
Are we, then, living here—in Chicago, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Ithaca—at heav- 
en’s gate? Are we as near to it as was our 
father Jacob at Bethel? Are we as near 
to it as our brethren in Safad, Tiberias, 
or Tel Aviv? 


“We are a people, one people,” Theo- 
dor Herzl said. Jews, he said, must re- 
ject the theory that they are only a reli- 
gious sect, for this view will lead to as- 
similation; and we must also reject the 
view that Jews in different countries con- 
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stitute different communities, for this 
view will lead to disintegration. Jews, 
Herzl believed, must emigrate en masse 
and create a Jewish state. In this way, 
and only in this way, can Jewish life be 
normalized; and only in this way can 
we free other nations from their intense 
preoccupation with what they call the 
Jewish question. Now, in our own day, 
the Judenstaat that Herzl foresaw has 
come into existence, and the Altneuland 
that he projected has become a reality. 
Can we simply proceed, with a clear con- 
science, as if nothing has happened in 
the half-century since the death of 
Herzl? 

If we are men who seek to live by 
principle, what is the principle by which 
we seek to live? Or are we living a lie? 
These questions are not lightly put. We 
must try to answer them. This historic 
moment in the life of the Jewish peo- 
ple is too sacred for anything but the 
truth. But what is the truth? 


II 


I wish to suggest, contrary to the fa- 
shion of the day, that we American Jews 
are living in exile, in Galuth; and that 
the Schechina, too, is in exile. But let 
me not linger on this point, for I have 
stated only a half-truth. The other half 
is that the Jews in Israel are in no dif- 
ferent condition. For the condition of 
the Jew, every Jew, in or out of Israel, 
is to live in Galuth, in exile. And the 
Schechina is in exile—even in Israel; 
and there, too, it weeps. 

For every Jew, in his character as Jew, 
is both at home and homeless. The 
American Jew is at home in the United 
States, as is every American; he is, at 
the same time, in exile, as is every Jew. 
And the Israeli Jew is at home in the 


State of Israel, as is every Israeli; he is, 
at the same time, in exile, as is every 
Jew. Homelessness for the Jew does not 
end with the attainment of freedom and 
equality in a free, democratic country; 
nor does it end with the attainment of 
national independence and statehood in 
Israel. Like Jacob, he is eternally the 
sojourner. 

This is a logic that no non-Jew can 
easily comprehend, For the _ biblical, 
Jewish logic is not built on the Aristote- 
lian law of contradiction, which prohi- 
bits the simultaneous affirmance of con- 
tradictory propositions. According to 
the Aristotelian logic a man must be 
either homeless or at home. It is a- logic 
of either/or. But ours is a logic of both/ 
and: 


Man is free; yet everything has been 
foreseen by God. 


If I am not for myself, then who will 
be for me? But if I am for myself only, 
then what am I? 


God is a God of justice; yet if He 
governed the world only by the test 
of justice, how could the world en- 
dure? God is a God of mercy; yet if 
He governed the world only by the 


rule of mercy, how could the world 
endure? 


Faithful is thy Employer, to pay thee 
the reward of thy labor ... Be not like 
servants that minister to their master 
for the sake of receiving a reward. 


For I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
ther upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation... Behold, all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the fa- 
ther, so also the soul of the son is 


mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. 


The propositions are contradictory, but 
we know that the contradiction is only 
on a verbal level; in our souls we know 
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that the oppositions complete rather 
than cancel each other. For the truth, 
we know, has many faces. In the very 
marrow of our bones we are pluralists. 
More than others, we know that in our 
Father’s house there are many mansions. 
And so we know that a Jew can be at 
home and homeless at one and the same 
time; and this paradoxical at-homeness 
in exile, exile at home, citizenship that 
is alienage, alienage that is citizenship, 
is inescapable for the Jew. 

Theodor Herzl thought that the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state would nor- 
malize the Jew, make him like all other 
peoples. This is true, but only in one 
respect: The Israeli Jew, in his condi- 
tion as an /sraeli, is as normal as is the 
Greek in his condition as Greek, and 
as is the American in his condition as 
American. But in his aspect as Jew, the 
Israeli Jew remains, and will remain, ab- 
normal. For the Jew, there is no nor- 
malcy. For the Jew, there is no final rest, 
ing place. He remains homeless, in 
exile, a sojourner. Even when the Jew 
lives in the State of Israel, he yet re- 
mains a disciple of Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai, for the Israeli Jew, too, once 
left Jerusalem in the company of that 
great rabbi, and he must stand ready to 
leave Jerusalem once again, and as often 
and as many times as God may try him, 
even as God tried Abraham at the Ake- 
dah. Like the American Jew, the Israeli 
Jew who does not permit the Jew to be 
assimilated by the Israeli can cry out 
with Jehudah Halevi: “My heart is in 
the East, while I am in the far West.” 
And the Jew, inside or outside the State 
of Israel, keeps, as he sleeps, his walk- 
ing stick by his bed and half listens for 
the footsteps of the Messiah. Only when 
Redemption will unite God in His ulti- 
mate being and God in His wandering 


will the Jew find his way to a final home- 
coming. 

There have been those who were 
wont to teach and preach that the Jew 
should be a Jew in his own home, but 
on the street he should be a man—or a 
German, or an Englishman, or an Amer- 
ican. Zionists were quick to react to this 
point of view and to argue that it open- 
ed the door to assimilation, for the Jew 
would soon tire of his divided existence, 
being half this and half that. Like his 
non-Jewish neighbor, he would want to 
be a whole man—or a whole German. 
The answer, said the Zionists, was a Jew- 
ish state in which the divided nature of 
the Jew would be ended and the Jew 
would win back his wholeness. 

But to be a Jew is not to be divided; 
it is to have a double being. This double- 
ness has not ceased for the Jew upon 
his acquisition of Israeli citizenship: he 
remains a double entity: he is both Jew 
and Israeli. He can lose his duality by 
becoming completely assimilated in the 
Israeli—even as I can become assimilated 
in the American, or the English Jew in 
the Englishman. A Zionism that denies 
the inherent duality of the Jew, and 
that promises an escape from it as a 
means to prevent assimilation, itself 
opens a door to assimilation. 

For there can be assimilation in Is- 
rael, as there can be in England, or 
France, or the United States; and even 
more easily. Was this not the issue be- 
tween the Hellenists and the Hassidim, 
and between the prophet Elijah and 
Ahab? 7 

But, it may be asked, is not the re- 
verse process of assimilation possible in 
Israel; namely, that the Israeli may be- 
come assimilated in the Jew? As long 
as it is possible to be a Christian or & 
Moslem Israeli—or a “Canaanite” Israeli 
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—and as long as Israel is a free, demo- 
cratic state, this is unthinkable; and the 
dual nature of the Jew remains, even in 
Israel. 


An insight into this duality of Jew- 
ishness is found in the incident related 
of Jacob when his father-in-law left him 
and his household, and Jacob went on 
his way. Then, says Genesis, angels of 
God met him. And Jacob said when he 
saw them: “This is God’s camp.” And 
he called the name of that place Maha- 
naim, meaning two camps. Rashi says 
that Jacob saw two bands of angels, the 
band that was with him in exile, and 
the band that met him as he came into 
the promised land. For wherever the 
Jew is, there he is in Mahanaim, in two 
camps, for he is both at home and home- 
less; and yet the two camps are one 
camp, and “This is God’s camp.” 

It is a great burden to carry homeless- 
ness, exile, as part of one’s destiny. It 
makes the Jew the eternal non-conform- 
ist, the dissenter, the nay-sayer, the one 
who is always different, the person who 
—as Thoreau said of himself—hears a 
different drumbeat and, _ therefore, 
marches in step only to his own music 
—music that the others do not hear. Be- 
cause homelessness is so great a burden, 
the Jew tries to transcend it. He projects 
a land of his heart’s desire, where he, 
too, will be able to feel that 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


He, more than Ulysses, seeks to find or 
to make a land of lotus-eaters: 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet 
than toil, the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, 
wind and wave and oar; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will 
not wander more. 


The Jew prays, yearns, pleads for the 
coming of the Redemption which will 
put an end to his wandering—a wander- 
ing which engages him even when he is 
secure in his home in New York or Lon- 
don or Paris or Tel Aviv. Sometimes, 
when his heart can contain no more, 
with Rabbi Israel of Koznitz he cries 
out to God, with a rapture in which de- 
spair and hope are inextricably mingled: 


“If you will not send the Messiah ben 
David to redeem us, then send him to 
redeem the Gentiles! But send him!” 


The State of Israel is the most con- 
crete projection of this dream in which 
we want to transcend our homelessness. 
Like our homelessness, the dream is an 
inescapable part of our souls and our 
destiny. But no reality can displace this 
dream, because no reality can cure us 
of our homelessness. The /sraeli can live 
in and with the reality; but as Jew, the 
Israeli remains possessed by the dream, 
because as Jew he remains in exile. 


II 


This, it seems to me, is the true basis 
of Zionism, which makes Zionism as 
eternal as is the Jew. The Zionist is the 
Jew—American or Israeli—who sees him- 
self in the fullness of his Jewishness. 
After he abstracts from himself his Amer- 
icanism or his character as an Israeli, 
he sees himself as a Jew, and he begins 
to feel the pain and the glory of his 
exile, the pain and the glory of the 
dream that would bring an end to his 
homelessness; and this full awareness of 
his Jewishness—or the awareness of the 
fullness of his Jewishness—is Zionism. 

And the closer the Jew approximates 
to the condition of Zionism, the closer 
does he approximate to the condition of 
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humanity. For every man is in exile, if 
he only would know his condition; but 
while the non-Jew must gropingly seek 
this truth, this truth seeks the Jew and 
possesses him. For who but a Jew, when 
he hears a great tumult in the street, 
begins to think that maybe the Messiah 
has come? 

The Zionism that we, of the post- 
Herzl era, experience is a deeper, more 
Jewish, and more human Zionism than 
he could have experienced in his day. 
For our Zionism exists at the point of 
tension between normalcy and abnor- 
malcy, security and insecurity, at-home- 
ness and exile, reality and dream. Our 
Zionism recognizes the precariousness of 
our Jewish-human existence; the ines- 
capable restlessness and uncertainties 
and conflicts of life; the essential home- 
lessness and alienage of human beings, 
and especially Jews, wherever we may 
build our homes—in the United States, 
in England, in Israel. There is a legend 
that once Xerxes, the king of kings, as 
he looked down upon a sea of his sub- 
jects, wept to think that in a hundred 
years not one of them would be left. 
We, too, often weep for the same rea- 
son, but in our eye’s vision are not only 
myriads of human beings, but also states 
and principalities and powers. For who 
knows what, a hundred years from now, 
will be left of all that we see today? 

Yet, at the same time, our Zionism 
recognizes that the Jew must walk with 
consciousness of the fact that man’s con- 
dition is but a little lower than an 
angel’s; that the Jew must walk with 
head erect and with a dream in his 
heart; that he must cheerfully and firm- 
ly face and affirm life, including the in- 
eluctable tragedies that are on their way 
to meet him; and that though he lives 
in two camps, of which one is his home 


and the other his exile, yet both camps 


are one camp, and that “This is God's 
camp.” 


IV 


David Ben Gurion says that only the 
Jew who emigrates to Israel is a Zionist; 
thus Zionism, instead of uniting Jews, 
divides them. Nahum Goldmann in 
principle accepts Ben Gurion’s state- 
ment, but he knows that since the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel only 
one percent of those who have gone 
there to settle came from the United 
States, Canada, and the other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, and that a 
mass movement of American Jews to Is- 
rael is very unlikely. Under these con- 
ditions, according to Dr. Goldmann, the 
function of Zionists is to prepare the 
consciousness of American Jews so that 
they will want to emigrate to Israel in 
the future. Zionists are to accomplish 
this by stimulating Jews to make invest- 
ments in Israel or to send their children 
to Israel, for such acts will lead the in- 
vestors or the parents themselves to emi- 
grate. (“Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.”) Zionists, ac- 
cordingly, must do everything possible 
to sustain Judaism (or Jewishness) in 
their communities, and they must do 
their work aggressively as the most rest- 
less, spirited, agitated, dissatisfied ele- 
ments in their communities. In this way, 
will they awaken a desire in other Jews 
voluntarily to emigrate to Israel. Ben 
Gurion is the impatient, and Goldmann 
is the patient Zionist, but to each of 
them, Zionism means only emigration to 
Israel by oneself or vicariously. 

American Jews—at any rate, those that 
I know—will not buy this Zionism. For 
we want America to be a place where 
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our children will want to live and work 
and build their families and their 
homes. In this, we but follow the advice 
of the prophet Jeremiah: 


Build houses and live in them; plant 
gardens and eat their produce. Take 
wives and have sons and daughters, 
and give your daughters in marriage, 
that they may bear sons and daugh- 
ters... seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into exile, and 
pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your welfare. 


For my son is an American; as an Amer- 
ican, he must feel at home here; and I 
as an American and as his father must 
do all I can to make his home here se- 
cure, peaceful, wholesome, prosperous, 
and a happy one—so that he would not 
want to leave it. 

This involves not merely loyalty with 
respect to big things, but wholeness of 
heart in little things as well. I must be 
devoted to America in such a way and 
with such fidelity of spirit and love that 
my son will understand from my ges- 
tures, my smiles and laughter, my sighs 
and tears, from my silence as well as 
from my speech, from my rest as well 
as from my work, that America is my 
home and his home and his children’s 
home. 

Should my son, however, one day 
wish to emigrate to Israel, I shall then 
say: “The spirit bloweth where it lis- 
teth.” And I shall be happy that his 
young and earnest heart will drive him 
to help build a city of God on the shores 
of another land on another continent. 
But if he should choose to remain here, 
I shall then say: “The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth.” For cities of God need 
to be built on the shores of this conti- 
nent, too. On every Day of Atonement, 
the prophet Jonah teaches us the lesson 


that Nineveh, no less than Jerusalem, 
is part of God’s plan. And we must 
strive and hope and pray for a free 
world where every man will enjoy, in 
full measure, freedom to come and go, 
freedom to build his home wherever 
his heart will desire, and freedom there 
to live and prolong his days in peace 
and security. 

In that free world, Israel must have 
a place of dignity and honor. For it 
has as much right to exist and prosper 
as has Holland or Turkey or South Ko- 
rea. It is as an American, and not neces- 
sarily as a Jew, that I want to see Israel 
grow strong and prosperous, and to en- 
joy no less security than is given in this 
insecure world to other nations. Toward 
this end it is right and necessary to seek 
to win for Israel diplomatic, military, 
and economic assistance from this coun- 
try, from other countries, and from the 
United Nations. 

As a Jew, Zionism unites me with 
other Jews everywhere in the world in 
a common fellowship of religion, his- 
tory, and destiny. Zionism unites us in 
a common Galuth, which transcends 
differences of language, nationality, or 
race. In this common Galuth, Zionism 
has as its task to feed and feast the heart 
and mind and soul of the Jewish peo- 
ple with the spiritual riches that are our 
great inheritance and with the spiritual 
riches that we must yet create—values 
that are Jewish, yet universal in their 
reach and validity. To this end Zionists 
must dedicate themselves to be the most 
zealous and constructive builders—build- 
ers of Zion in New York, builders of 
Zion in Tel Aviv—builders of the city 
that has its local habitation and _ its 
name in the memories and aspirations, 
in the hearts and hopes of Jews every- 


where, whether they live by the waters 
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of Babylon, or the waters of Manhattan, 
or the waters of the Jordan. Thus, and 
only thus, can the Jew live in two camps, 
at home and in exile, and have bands 
of angels follow him in each of his 
camps, and yet the two camps shall re- 
main one camp, and this shall be God's 
camp. Thus, and only thus, can the Jew 
in Israel and the Jew in the United 
States join their souls in crying out with 
one voice: “If I forget you, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand wither! Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I do not remember you...” 

Without this Zionism, Israel may be- 
come a state of Israelis, but not a Jew- 
ish community. Without this Zionism, 
the Jew in Israel may become assimi- 
lated to the Israeli. There is always the 
danger that such assimilation of the Jew 
to the Israeli may take place; for Israel 
can in time develop a civilization which 
will be Israeli, in which differences be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew will hardly be 
apparent. The history of Palestine dur- 
ing the past two thousand years demon- 
strates that merely living on the soil of 
that land is not enough to make one a 
Tew. And when Hebrew ceases to be a 
lashon kodesh and becomes the official 
language of the state and the convenient 
language of the street, its use does not 
any longer distinguish the Jew from the 
non-Jew. Yes, an Israeli civilization is 
possible, and it may become sufficiently 
notable to constitute a contribution to 
the world. But an Israeli civilization in 
which the Jew will have become assimi- 
lated to the Israeli will have no more 


_ 


relevance to the lives of American Jews 
than has, for example, the civilization 
of Eire to the lives of Americans of Irish 
descent. The Jew in Israel must ever 
keep in the forefront of his conscious- 
ness the fact that just as it is possible 
for him to be an Israeli, so, too, it is 
possible for the Moslem or the Chris- 
tian to be an Israeli. The Jewishness of 
the Israeli Jew must, therefore, if it is 
to be perpetuated, rise above and reach 
beyond the borders of the State of Is- 
rael. The Jewish soul of the Israeli Jew 
must remain in exile, it must remain a 
wandering soul, if the Israeli Jew is to 
remain a Jew. 

Without this Zionism, American Jews 
may be merely members of one of 256 
denominations; but members of a small 
religious denomination most of whom 
will live without religion, without Juda- 
ism, without reason for remaining Jews, 
and only assimilation will await most of 
them. The Jew in the United States, 
like the Jew in Israel, must keep his 
Jewishness a transcendent quality, which 
places him in Galuth and preserves his’ 
membership in universal Jewry. 

The twin evils that Theodor Herzl 
sought to prevent—assimilation and dis- 
integration—can be prevented by a Zion- 
ism which Herzl did not foresee, a Zion- 
ism which is not fulfilled—and extin- 
guished—by the founding of a state. He 
could see then a Zionism based on home- 
coming; we can see now a Zionism based 
on homelessness. But it is only because 
we stand upon his shoulders that we can 
see further than was given to him to see. 








THIS ‘EARTH OF THE LORD’ 
NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS KIBBUTZ 


DOV LANG 


"Pgs qualities of the _ religious 

Kibbutz which struck me on my vis- 
it over Shevout of last year to a settle- 
ment of Hapoel Hamizrachi distinguish- 
ed both the Kibbutz and the holiday 
from what I had seen before in Kib- 
butzim of other movements, regardless 
of the impressive organization and struc- 
ture that these others might have had. 
The qualities are such that they could 
be predicted of themselves from the most 
elementary difference between the Kib- 
butzim, the difference that religion 
makes, religion centered not on man or 
on a society-constituted God, but on a 
sovereign, external Being. I only came 
to realize them, however, as I found the 
qualities embodied in this Kibbutz of 
the Negev, standing in full sight of the 
city of Gaza, during the celebration of 
that holiday which more than any other 
captures the spirit of the religious Kib- 
butz, the celebration of this ‘earth of 
the Lord’—on the one hand, the bring- 
ing of the first fruits, and, on the other, 
commemoration of the receiving of the 
Ten Commandments. 
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phy at Indiana University. He has pursued 
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The present essay marks his first appearance 
in the pages of Judaism. 


There is no easy way of explaining 
the reactions elicited by the Kibbutz 
on this occasion. It might have been 
the holiday itself but this was cele- 
brated all over Israel, and I had wit- 
nessed others at different times and 
places. It might have been the services, 
held in a small crowded building, which 
vibrated during the time of prayers and 
as suddenly was quiet when they were 
over; or it might have been the little 
children struggling as they played to 
right the sheaf-crowns with which they 
had been decked for the occasion. But 
again, none of these need have been 
unique. Rather, the aspects I speak of 
showed themselves as qualities of these 
other phenomena, in the manner and 
temper in which the latter occurred and 
were received, Such a reaction is only 
subjective, and I do not elaborate on 
my own feelings; there is something 
more, however, and it is on the basis of 
a more objective counterpart that the 
qualities may be described here. 

The first of the qualities is an aspect 
of the Kibbutz most directly apprehend- 
ed by the Chaverim themselves, that of 
privacy. Privacy is much more signifi- 
cant a question on the Kibbutz than it 
is in social structures where the indivi- 
dual family is the building unit, where 
the ideology which determines the func- 
tioning of the unit as a unit is generally 
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not very explicit and where a certain 
elementary flexibility can thus be re- 
tained. The ‘Kibbutz’, derived from the 
Hebrew word ‘gathering,’ is just that, 
an organic gathering which permits no 
lesser divisions. The family and, as we 
shall stress, the individual are subordi- 
nated to the group; with them go all 
of their possessions. Carried to its ex- 
treme as a socially defined complex, the 
Kibbutz would uniformly do away with 
locks and safes, in fact any property ex- 
cept as it could be shown to reflect the 
advantage of the group. But this com- 
munity inter-dependence does not stop 
only with those personal belongings that 
can be described in material terms; it 
must be seen to include the very indivi- 
dual himself. Since he has accepted defi- 
nition only in terms of a group, once 
separated from the group, he has no 
claim to concrete existence: he cannot 
call ‘himself’ his own. Just as his mate- 
rial goods can be taken from him for 
the benefit of the community, just so 
are the most private of his hopes, his 
fears and his thoughts fully liable to be 
demanded from him; and so they can 
never really be called his own either. A 
‘private life’ on the secular Kibbutz is 
no less than an internal contradiction 
in terminology. (It may be objected to 
such a description that it simply does 
not correspond to the actual fact, that 
so long as the self exists, so long as physi- 
cal individuality is the case, what I have 
suggested will not matter. But one re- 
plies to this that the objection repre- 
sents no more than a failure in imple- 
mentation, and not a theoretical quali- 
fication in the social structure of the 
Kibbutz.) 


The religious Kibbutz alone, it seems 
to me, manages to overcome this difh- 
culty, not because as a social unit it dis- 


regards the fundamental concepts of 
community living, but because it has 
brought something additional to it. 
This I find in prayer, in prayer and the 
mentality and conditions which it de- 
mands. For prayer is in its very nature 
the most private of all actions, notwith- 
standing the public and traditional 
forms of worship. It incorporates the 
whole of man, his deepest emotions, his 
expressive and creative feelings. It is in 
prayer that man speaks from himself 
and for himself, independent for once 
of all other men; here it is that he 
achieves for himself at once an inde- 
pendence and responsibility—ethical and 
esthetic—which in the secular Kibbutz 
remain ever at the whimsical mercies of 
community judgment. 

The privacy, the feeling of individual- 
ity, involved in such expression is not 
a result only of what man brings to it; 
rather both the privacy and the nature 
of man’s offering are themselves depen- 
dent on the nature of the other commu- 
nicant, on the second term of the rela- 
tionship, who is not another man or the 
society of man, but One who transcends 
them all, who paradoxically is so great 
that the only path by which he can be 
approached is by that which the lonely 
individual, the single man, walks. This 
is the basis of privacy in the religious 
Kibbutz, the redemption of man in his 
own eyes, the maintenance on the one 
hand of the self and the recognition on 
the other hand of what is not the self. 
The concept of God as a transcendent 
figure insures that the offerings brought 
before Him shall be of the most preci- 
ous, the deepest, the most personal sort. 
It also requires that no intermediary, 
no externally imposed restrictions can 
rest on the man who brings these offer- 
ings or can act in his place. Thus, with- 
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in the context of the Kibbutz as a social 
unit, the Chaver is nonetheless able to 
establish his own unique existence, to 
be responsible for it and to be judged 
by it. Whatever else may take place in 
the public eye, the direction of the feel- 
ing which comes from the Bet-Knesset 
is invisible and vertical, a one to One 
relationship transcending the horizontal 
vector bound finally to the plane of the 
Kibbutz. Whitehead has written that 
religion is what one does with one’s 
loneliness. On the Kibbutz, this order 
is reversed: one’s loneliness is what one 
does with one’s religion. It is finally de- 
pendent on prayer. 

The still more fundamental quality 
which stands behind the very possibility 
of prayer, of course, is the acknowledg- 
ment of a God in some sense indepen- 
dent of society. This quality marks the 
crux of differences between the religious 
and secular Kibbutz. That simple com- 
bination of Zionism and Socialism which 
together lie at the very roots of the Kib- 
butz does not originally contain the 
slightest indication of a transcendent 
God distinguished in any way from the 
process of nature and history. For Marx- 
ism alone, this can be maintained with 
no equivocation: dialectical materialism, 
working within the evolving framework 
of history, remains its own judge, inter- 
preter, justifier. Its origin and goals are 
exclusively social, and thus it swallows 
whole such diverse functions as the arts, 
philosophy, education and science. Reli- 
gion and the name of God are omitted, 
even if God’s attributes are no more 
than transferred to his counterpart, His- 
tory. For Zionism, the issues are not 
quite so clear-cut. The Zionism of Mar- 
tin Buber, for instance, views Judaism 
as the creed of a people, a fusion of na- 
tion and religion, the latter though not 


rigorously orthodox, certainly theocen- 
tric. But other positions do not look 
strictly to such definition, and certainly 
that Zionism which is found in the ideol- 
ogy of the non-religious Kibbutz is far 
removed from such notions. 

It becomes clear then that the atti- 
tude of ‘holier than thou-ness’ which I 
detected—perhaps mistakenly—on the sec- 
ular Kibbutz would not be accidental 
were it in fact present: to a large extent, 
the non-religious settlement has gone as 
far as it had ever hoped or planned to 
go. Whereas in the world at large, Com- 
munism has not yet seen its goals real- 
ized, to a large degree the members of 
a Kibbutz have. They live locally at 
least in a society which very nearly con- 
forms to their original vision of Social- 
ism and Zionism. In achieving this goal, 
everything except society has been elim- 
inated; and the society has become in 
a very real, not peculiarly sociological 
sense, a ‘closed’ one. The present struc- 
ture of the Kibbutz can alter internally 
only superficially without implying adul- 
teration of its own ideal image. If there 
is to be any change at all for the secu- 
lar Kibbutz, it must derive from the im- 
mediate external world which happens 
to be Israel's capitalistic world, But even 
that world is not another world; it is 
the familiar one with furniture re-ar- 
ranged. And if the secular Kibbutz will 
concede its possible dependence on that, 
albeit capitalist world, it most adamant- 
ly will not, it can not, venture prospects 
of still another one. 

The consequences of such a closed so- 
ciety can be seen largely in what has al- 
ready been said. The clearest danger, 
one real enough even for us who are 
unconfined by commitment to the Kib- 


butz, is to the very notion and nature 


of value. The position of the secular 
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Kibbutz goes even beyond that of cul- 
tural relativism and is, I would main- 
tain, proportionately irredeemable. The 
question of cultural relativity as a 
whole, in its contemporary evolution 
through the stirrings of sociology, anth- 
ropology, psychology, the positivist phi- 
losophies, is complex enough to limit 
any attempt at evaluation here. But the 
Kibbutz socialism, rooted finally in the 
writings of Hegel, actually reach beyond 
the positions which these others have 
upheld. Where the latter have main- 
tained that various values may be equal- 
ly ‘true,’ the former says that the Truth 
is constituted by the various values in- 
vested in the existent world. for their 
own names’ sake. Thus, in fact, what 
is finally brought about is the postulate 
of one absolute in defiance of another, 
exchange of an external God for an in- 
ternal one. The God of history and of 
the socialist Kibbutz is the internal God, 
in short, man’s self-deification. There is 
an absolute; it is man’s presumption 
that he constitutes that absolute, that 
beyond it, and thus beyond him, noth- 
ing possesses validity. There are to be 
no mysteries; everything is given. 

The religious Kibbutz marks a radical 
departure from this principle. True 
enough that it is fundamentally a so- 
cial unit; true enough also is the fact 
that the religious Kibbutz locates itself 
within the framework of an absolute. 
The difference emerges, though, in de- 
fining this absolute; and the difference 
is quite literally all the difference in 
the world—the difference between man 
and God, It is not necessary to concern 
ourselves here with the theological par- 
ticulars of other definitions given to 
God, if only because the values implied 
by the very acknowledgment of a trans- 
cendent Being already hint at implica- 


tions of a more general sort. These speak 
of the finitude of man, of his basic hu- 
mility towards the universe, of his ac- 
knowledgment of truth and value exist- 
ing independently of his own erring and 
limited existence; they speak of man in 
search and in doubt, of his self-question- 
ing, not in the knowledge that what he 
finally decides will be good, but in the 
hope that it may somehow approach the 
good. Living, just pure existence, is not 
sufhicient, be it living in community or 
otherwise; living, its purpose and means, 
is bound up with what is in some way 
transcendent of the living being itself. 
This is what the religious Kibbutz sug- 
gests when it is juxtaposed to the secu- 
lar one; acknowledgment of the infinite 
versus the finite, selflessness in place of 
selffulness, Being in place of existence. 
There are, at the same time, dangers 
neither negligible nor irrelevant which 
confront the religious Kibbutz. The risk 
which it runs is the risk run at any time 
by religion of any denomination, that 
of the confirmation of dogmatic truth, 
of the rigidification of tradition and his- 
tory, and of an inexorable self-conscious- 
ness which stifles individual freedom and 
creativity. The process can go on to re- 
move those original questions which reli- 
gion sought to answer. It is clear, how- 
ever, that although these dangers exist 
as possibilities, their realization is con- 
tingent on a degeneration of the essen- 
tial theory which lies behind the religi- 
ous Kibbutz ideology and not in the orig- 
inal intentions; whereas the very same 
qualities of rigidity and dogma may 
be said to derive from the purely social- 
ly-structured Kibbutz as logical offspring 
of its first propositions. 

It is possible that the secular Kibbutz 
may drift of its own accord, moved by 


conscious or unconscious recognition of 
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the position it now represents, into sim- 
ulation of what the religious Kibbutz so 
explicitly states. Although the Kibbutz- 
niks to whom I suggested this—from both 
sides—smiled at the suggestion, the fact 
remains that the socio-historical plane 
in which the roots of the collective lie, 
by virtue of over-literal, though expur- 
gated, reading of the Bible and by the 
proximity of man to earth in the Kib- 
butz environ, has actually been broad- 
ened to include a treatment of nature 
which may eventually develop to a more 
or less formal pantheism. For instance, 
the Hagaddah of a HaShomer HaTaair 
Kibbutz except for one reference to the 
burning bush omits God from its reck- 
oning. The celebration of Pesach thus 
becomes one entirely of freedom and the 
spring. Dances of the new season and 
the nation are danced; man’s bonds with 
his natural world are re-affirmed; his 
frame of reference is broadened, how- 
ever unconsciously, to include a world 
which both comprehends him and is 
subordinate to him. 


I do not wish to do more than to 


point this out as a possible path which 
may eventually evolve more fully. 
Perhaps it would be impractical to ask 
for more than this or to expect the non- 
religious Kibbutz to copy its counter- 
part to any great extent: It may even 
be the case that the actual content which 
could be duplicated is not so important 
as the truth envisaged in recognition of 
the necessity of transcendental existence. 
In any event, unless the secular settle- 
ment in Israel, and in this I include not 
only the Kibbutz, but the Yishuv at large 
which abides now in the emergence of 
history as a replacement for religion, is 
willing to learn from and act on this 
opposing force, a spiritual crisis of man 
who needs to turn and knows not where, 
may well be the inheritance of the new 
generation; and quite possibly, it may 
be ‘solved’ by the all too eager ministra- 


tions of the missionary groups found in 
Israel who think to fill the place which 
that generation, by and large, has been 
taught ironically enough to belittle in 
its own heritage. 





THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY 
OF GERMAN JEWRY 


ERNST SIMON 


Fame Jewry died without burial 
and without mourning. We heard 


the lamentations, nowheres, perhaps, 


more movingly than in the poem “Lam- 
entation on the European Golah” by the 
late Ludwig Strauss. 


There burned above me 

The thin veil of my sleep. 

My face seared. 

I awoke 

And saw the fire of the doom. 

Behold: A new sun, 

A red sun 

Illuminating the night 

With weird and cruel light. 

And I see all of the sky 

Full of hell 

And all the earth teeming 

With the life of death. 

And I knew: This is the sun of my 
people's death 

Gathering in the heights. 

And the darkness is rent 

In the flash of its wail. 

For upon the roads of the world 

Over which it flowed, 

Upon the fields of the lands 

Which it drenched 

It found no rest. 

It rose, soared 

And shattered the tranquil night. 
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Then spoke to me 

The angel of death: 

My son art thou, 

This day I have begotten thee. 

And deep within me there throbbed 

A new heart. 

Its voice silence, 

Its life fluttering in agony. 

My flesh was transmuted 

Into the flesh of my slain. 

Their blood hushed in silence 

And it streamed in my veins. 

How can I lift my voice in wailing— 

Since I am the Song of wailing? 

How can I lament, 

If the marrow of my bones is lamenta- 
tion? 

How can I rise, 

And how can I open my eyes? ‘ 

And upon my eyes the burden of the 
void. 

I shall lament, and I shall rise 

Before your stare that seeks in my eyes 

Atonement for your blood 

From the hand of a world that shed it. 


But in Jewish custom, lamentation is 
not enough. The mourners must ac- 
quire the right to recite the Kaddish 
D’rabbanan. We want to acquire it in 
this joint hour of learning. In it we shall 
attempt to answer three questions: What 
kind of Judaism did German Jewry 
represent? What is the significance of its 
dispersed remnants? What could be its 
influence in the days to come? 

Our answer to the first question comes 
by way of a brief excursion into the 
past of German Jewry. 
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Professor Fritz Baer, in his researches, 
has put the characteristic piety of the 
Chaside Ashkenaz in a new light. By 
the end of the 12th century, it becomes 
more and more distinct. Like the piety 
of the Franciscans, it is directed inwards. 
Yet, in all its sensitivity to the mysteri- 
ous, it preserves the sober earnestness 
of the Halakhah, the obedience to the 
commanding prose of the divine law. 
This is expressed in a strange document 
contained in the book Jossif Omez, writ- 
ten by Joseph Hahn, rabbi 
of Frankfort on (1570-1637) . 
There we find rules regarding the con- 
duct which Jewish law expects of a Jew- 
ish martyr. They are followed by a pray- 
er which the martyr is to say at the hour 
of his death. It begins with the follow- 
ing words: 


] uspa 
Main 


“My God and God of my fathers, the 
soul which you gave me was pure and 
unblemished, but with my evil inclina- 
tion, I tarnished it, for | have sinned 
and transgressed and have broken the 
covenant” 


and thus the prayer concludes: 


“And now the hour has come when 
my soul will be taken from me and 
surrendered into Thine hands for the 
sanctification of Thy name. Blessed 
art Thou, our God, king of the Uni- 
verse who has sanctified us through 
His commandments and has command- 
ed us to love the name of the Revered 
and Awe-inspiring who was, is and 
will be, with all our heart and all our 
soul and to sanctify His name before 
man. Hear, O Israel, the Eternal is 
our God, the Eternal is one.” 


At first glance, there is nothing un- 
usual here. The text, with slight varia- 
tions, is familiar from the liturgy of 
the Day of Atonement. The singularity 
of this document lies in the occasion 
and the corresponding slight changes in 


the text: The martyr, it would appear, 
does not die at the hands of God but 
through wicked people, and yet it is at 
the hands of God that he dies. This he 
knows and acknowledges in the supreme 
seriousness of an hour which admits of 
no play. He dies in the fulfillment of 
His charge, for Him whom he is allow- 
ed and compelled to die. 

This early testimony will help us to 
regain an awareness, at times obscured, 
of the true beginning of German Jewry. 
All too often that beginning is viewed 
in the shortened perspective of the last 
two centuries and a comparison with 
the Judaism of the Spanish epoch is 
suggested. The root of Judaism in Ger- 
many, however, is thoroughly Jewish, 
Jewish to the core and, therefore, non- 
Spanish. This will be shown even more 
clearly by another testimony. It stems 
—and that may come as a surprise—from 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) and can be 
read in his work, Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur (1845). The original founder 
of Wissenschaft des Judentums, a typi- 
cal German Jewish achievement, com- 
plains of the neglect by scholars of the 
Jewish medieval literature of France 
and Germany, in favor of Spain: “If 
that scene of our history was overlooked 
or, at least, stepmotherly treated by Jew- 
ish historians, it was not because they 
were blinded by the lustre of the Span- 
iards or because certain products of the 
French-German literature were so rare, 
but because of the reaction coming in 
the wake of Enlightenment, against the 
specifically Jewish... It was the French 
and German Jews, who, not having re- 
ceived their spiritual impulse from the 
Arabs, did more than anybody else to 
cultivate the national elements of the 
literature.” (p. 58 ff) Zunz, employing 


his erudition, goes on to vindicate the 
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medieval Jews of the Franco-German 
period and comes to the following char- 
acterization: “The position of the Jew 
as it developed perforce, particularly in 
the Central European States, longing 
for Jerusalem, living among Celtic bar- 
barians and Romanic enemies, superior 
in spirit, yet subjugated in life, bending 
as an individual, unyielding as a unit, 
sought out and avoided suffering with 
patience and self-assurance for the sake 
of an immense future, yet uncertain of 
tomorrow, Such tragic position resulted 
in that contrast of immovable tenacity 
and constant change. Human beings 
who, when their home burns will be 
thrown into the flames, above whom 
forever hovers the sword, because their 
claim to human status is denied, for 
whom no suffering is beyond attain- 
ment, who every moment had to weep 
for their parents, themselves and their 
children—for them, there had to be 
something to give them courage, there 
had to be courage in order to give 
a meaning to their existence; that 
“something,” far from being incidental 
and individual, had to be more power- 
ful than the motives that work in our 
civilization and which are merely con- 
cerned with what is pleasant for the in- 
dividual person and useful for the com- 
mon weal. To be a devoted Jew, to be 
cleansed through suffering for the days 
of the Messiah and a life of bliss, this 
became life’s task and determined its 
substance.” (p. 178) 

These words, designed to characterize 
the German Jews of the Middle Ages, 
speak in reality also for the man who 
wrote them. Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, of German Jewish origin, has been 
greatly misunderstood and unfairly 
judged, especially in Israel. It is true— 


it was in many instances apologetic—but 


one might ask whether the defensive 
apologetics of the era of Emancipation 
were really less scientific than the ag- 
gressive apologetics of the era of the 
Auto-Emancipation. Be it as it may— 
there was no lack of profound Jewish 
feeling in the first generation of those 
great scholars. A final quotation from 
Zunz may serve as proof: “Thus, out of 
one religio-national root grow the three 
trees about which that literature is en- 
twined: work, prayer and search of 
truth.” Zunz here interprets “work” to 
mean “life as divine task whose pursuit 
is pleasing to God,” thus reducing it to 
Halakhah as the “life-penetrating Jew- 
ish law.” While giving the concept of 
“work” a wider range, we shall follow 
his three categories and ask: What form- 
ed the image of the German Jew in 
terms of labor, religion and knowledge? 

Labor is the attempt to conquer the 
reality of life. In this respect, the Ger- 
man Jews were successful, too successful 
and too one-sided. Emancipation did 
not happen in a vacuum. It came about 
as a by-product of the ascent of the 
bourgeoisie. With it rose and fell the 
fortunes of the Jews of Western Europe 
and, especially, of Germany. Her Jews, 
as has been often pointed out, had a 
relatively small part in primary produc- 
tion. Not only in the manual labor of 
agriculture and heavy industry were they 
nardly represented, even in the crafts 
they lagged behind. Stull, Jewish pio- 
neering achievements were not altogeth- 
er missing. Albert Ballin, for instance, 
made cheap overseas transportation of 
passengers a highly respected branch of 
the national economy. This he was able 
to do because the patricians of the Han- 
seatic firms preferred to stick to the ship- 
ping of freight and to the transportation 
of the wealthy and, in the beginning at 
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least, looked down upon Ballin’s enter- 
prise as something inferior. 

The same happened in other fields as 
well. What the Jew, less burdened by 
tradition, started and cultivated was 
then taken up by non-Jewish competi- 
tors until the original and specific Jew- 
ish contribution became all but invisi- 
ble. ‘Thus, in the mass transportation of 
migrants, Nord-Deutscher Lloyd plac- 
ed itself beside the Hamburg-America 
Line; Rudolf Mosse’s advertising agen- 
cy, out of which the Berliner Tageblatt 
developed, found imitators and compe- 
titors. The wave of capitalism carried 
upward all who swam with it. The Jews 
in Germany shared most of the typical 
virtues and shortcomings of the middle 
class. Its successes were great, so were 
its dangers. From the beginning of the 
20th century on, a coarse materialism 
started to spread which, at times, over- 
shadowed the two other trees: religion 
and knowledge. In spite of it, they re- 
mained important and even assumed 
characteristic forms. 

If Judaism in Germany did not create 
the modern synagogue—there were cer- 
tain forerunners in northern Italy—it 
certainly did much to strengthen and to 
expand it. The modern Kehilla, how- 
ever, is the German Jew’s own creation. 
The modern synagogue differs from its 
medieval predecessor (not from the one 
in antiquity: Alexandria) first of all, in 
its size. It is no Minyan, no Klaus; it 
lacks the intimacy and exclusiveness of 
a tightly circumscribed group. Instead, 
there is the emancipatory showing off 
of an equality, acquired at long last and 
believed to be permanent. This is re- 
flected in the claim for recognition im- 
plied in the foreign Moorish style of 
the synagogue. Henceforth, the syna- 
gogue can “adjust” the worshippers who, 


at least on holydays, appear in large 
numbers, only by means of regimenta- 
tion and decorum. The place of ecstatic 
or careless fervour is now taken by a 
solemnly organized and esthetically re- 
inforced worship. All this met the de- 
mands of Reform, but as Franz Rosen- 
zwieg once aptly remarked, “they be- 
came reality only in the traditional syna- 
gogue, because only there were a large 
number of regular worshippers to be 
found.” Although there was nothing 
novel about a sermon in the vernacular, 
as far as Jewish law is concerned, (Zunz 
proved that too) it did constitute, to 
all intents and purposes, an innovation. 
The renaissance of Jewish homiletic elo- 
quence originated in Germany. In its 
greatest representatives it attained to a 
remarkable blending of ancient heritage 
and modern thinking. The modern Ke- 
hillah had the makings of a Volksge- 
meinde before the request for its full 
implementation became part of the Zion- 
ist program. It grew, however, without 
design into a national institution by 
virtue of the fact that it embraced, as 
a rule, synagogues of different religious 
branches. By means of centralized organ- 
ization, the Kehillah supervised the 
charities, the care of the sick, burial and 
religious education. The latter, however, 
diminished both quantitatively and 
qualitatively except in the few large 
communities which maintained or 
founded Jewish day schools. The dubi- 
ousness of the modern Kehillah revealed 
itself in the type of men who led it. 
The medieval Shtadlan who interceded 
with the non-Jewish authorities for the 
Jews, was almost always a distinguished 
Jewish scholar, often the rabbi himself. 
He represented Judaism out of its liv- 
ing core. Not so his modern successor, 
the Justizrat or Kommerzienrat. He 
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stood on the periphery, not only when 
he spoke for the Kehillah to the author- 
ities—in most instances with fortitude 
and dignity—but also when he governed 
its internal affairs. Judaism, emptied of 
its substance, having itself become peri- 
pheral, was quite naturally represented 
by peripheral people. Thus, the second 
tree, worship and Kehillah, became in- 
creasingly alienated from the third tree, 
the tree of knowledge. 

Knowledge, too, gained a specific form 
in German Judaism, that of Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. It had its forerunners in 
the East, especially in Galicia (Kroch- 
mal and Rappaport), but it was vir- 
tually created in Germany. It is no mere 
accident that Nachman Krochmal en- 
trusted Leopold Zunz with the posthu- 
mous publication of his Hebrew philos- 
ophical work, a work which he himself 
did not dare publish in his own coun- 
try and in his lifetime. It was Zunz who 
gave this work the all too bold title 
Guide of the Perplexed of our Time. 

It is a title descriptive, not only of 
the book, but of a prominent trend 
within Wissenschaft des Judentums as 
well. In its allusion to Maimonides’ phi- 
losophical opus, the link to the Spanish 
era is at last restored—in spite of Zunz’s 
romantic preference for the German- 
French scene. Jewish scholarship wants 
to lead back those who strayed. It will 
not bury Judaism in a museum. That 
charge levelled against the German-Jew- 
ish school in oft-repeated deprecating 
generalities was explicitly refuted by 
Zunz in his article, “The Tephillin.” 
Museum objects must not be touched; 
here, however, old treasures are restored 
to new usefulness. 

This was attempted in three ways: 
first, through the raising of Jewish 
scholarship to the level of university in- 


— 


struction and study or, where possible, 
its establishment as a separate faculty 
department. Only when these plans fail- 
ed were the modern Rabbinical schools 
founded. in other words, the political 
emancipation was to be completed by 
scholarly emancipation. With this first 
and organizational attempt, a second, 
methodical attempt was closely connect- 
ed. The entire mass of tradition was to 
be reviewed by the modern instruments 
of linguistics and literary criticism, and 
to be historically presented. The third 
attempt, rarely undertaken, although 
qualitatively the most important, aimed 
at systematization of the Jewish creed. 
Leo Baeck’s Essence of Judaism is a late 
and ripe fruit of this endeavor.! 

No less significant are the changes 
which affected, not so much certain 
areas of knowledge, but its vehicle—lan- 
guage. There has, as yet, been no full 
exploration of the reciprocal influence 
evoked by the entrance of the creative 
Jewish spirit into the arena of the Ger- 
man language. We only have to refer 
to Heine whose prose helped to bring 
about the modern Feuilleton. Jewish 
spirit entered into the domain of Ger- 
man literature and science to create, be- 
sides some doubtful works, much that 
is of lasting value. In turn, the best of 
European culture allied itself with parts 
of the old religion, not only in middle- 
of-the-road-syntheses of the historical 
school in Breslau and of Berlin Reform, 
but even in extreme Neo-Orthodoxy. 
One of the latter’s leaders, Azriel Hil- 
desheimer of Halberstadt (1840-1899) , 
founder of the Rabbinical Seminary of 
Berlin, introduced Greek studies while 
still a rabbi and head of the Yeshivah 





1 The book is scheduled to appear in a Hebrew 


version under the sponsorship of the Leo Baeck 
Institute. 
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in Eisenstadt. Even today, the inner 
dialectics of a synthesis between Torah 
and secular studies, have lost nothing 
of the tension which even Samon Raph- 
ael Hirsch, the great rabbi of Frankfurt 
on Main, was unable to alleviate. As 
historical incentive, it continued to be 
effective even where the debate has 
swung back, as so often happens in his- 
tory, to the opposite pole. While hence- 
forth the religious-national root, of 
which Zunz spoke, became weaker it did 
not die even among typical, that is, non- 
Zionist German Jewry. Of this, a fur- 
ther proof. 

It comes from Richard Koch, friend 
and physician of Franz Rosenzweig. It 
is taken from an article in Buber’s Der 
Jude which he, in his capacity as teacher 
at the Freies Jiidisches Lehrhaus in Fran- 
fort on Main, wrote in 1923 about this 
remarkable Institute for Adult Educa- 
tion: “Thus we part with no one who 
is of good will; not even with the non- 
Jewish world, the peoples amongst whom 
we not only dwell but to whom we be- 
long as we are, with what we love and 
with what we aspire to. May the road 
on which we travel with them not again 
become a road of suffering, as it has 
been for long periods in the past. 
Should, however, our historical suffer- 
ing recur, we, at least, want to know 
what is good and what is bad.” (p. 119) 

These are words of a liberal German 
Jew, written ten years before the catas- 
trophe. Insight, newly acquired insight, 
worked here as seismograph and pointed 
toward what was to come. Nobody, in- 
cluding us Zionists, foresaw it, certainly 
not in its horrible proportions. In order 
to foresee the terrors of the holocaust, 
one had to be as wicked as those who 
brought them upon us. Nobody should 
say that of himself; but a premonition 


of what might happen, although it did 
not have to happen, stirred many a 
heart. Wherever such premonition allied 
itself with Jewish effort, Jewish service, 
and particularly Jewish knowledge, it 
enabled German Jews to meet their end 
in dignity. Before them, those who live 
on bow their heads. 

Our second question, relating to the 
significance of the dispersed remnants 
of German Jewry, does not have the al- 
most unfathomable historical depth of 
the first question, and will have to be 
answered only approximately and ten- 
tatively. Iwo sharply divided groups, 
divided by more than geographical lines, 
seem to exist: those who travel the road 
of least resistance, and those who have 
chosen the rougher road. The first one 
is the course of deliberate assimilation 
that goes beyond every justifiable re- 
quirement of social adjustment. It is the 
assimilation of those who are ashamed 
of their own past, individual and collec- 
tive, to the point of undignifiedly deny- 
ing it. The difficult road is that of faith- 
fulness. What is it that the group of the 
faithful ought to preserve? 

First of all, the experience of living 
democracy. It was not found in all coun- 
tries of mass Jewish settlement, Dem- 
ocracy, as expressed in a broad, active 
tolerance, as an instrument of free de- 
bate, which may produce political sur- 
prises such as Truman’s election to his 
second term, is by no means self-under- 
stood. That applies even to countries 
which call themselves democratic. The 
German Jew who, at least during the 
days of the Weimar Republic, may have 
experienced it, should try to preserve it 


as part of his legacy wherever he lives. 
He should try to make it work, in what 
he demands of himself, as well as of his 
country. The Weimar Republic finally 
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collapsed and the German Jew bears the 
scars of its failure. He should attempt 
to understand the causes, of which there 
were many. For one, the soil in which 
German Democracy was planted, was 
too brittle. In contradistinction to its 
Anglo-Saxon sister, it was not deeply 
attached to the world of faith as the 
Puritans were. 

We German Jews stood on the bor- 
derline of a secular culture. Its represen- 
tatives, the professors, except for a few 
noteworthy exceptions, proved impotent 
against the demon. Many clergymen, 
Catholic and Protestant, gave a much 
worthier account of themselves during 
the years of trial. Most worthy of all, 
was that given by the simple and, oc- 
casionally, foolhardy sectarians like the 
Ernsten Bibelforscher, of whose heroism 
we were told by the former inmates of 
concentration camps. Their heroism 
did not lag behind that of the Commu- 
nists, whose conviction also emanated 
from faith, although a dangerously sec- 
ularized faith. Different again was the 
story of the heroes of the “White Rose” 
whose martyr-like courage was respon- 
sible for the German Resistance move- 
ment, and for the attempts on the life 
of Hitler. Reading their documents, in 
prose or poetry, especially the poems 
from prison of young Bonnhoeffer, one 
feels the pulse of a faith so alive that 
it prepares even for death. All this we 
should remember although we, as a per- 
secuted and marked minority, had no 
active part in it. Today, we live in free 
lands, where steadfastness can be de- 
monstrated at little risk. The front to 
which we belong is the battlefront 
against an unrestrained nationalism. 

For this is the third legacy of German 
Jewry to our time. We have witnessed 
with horror, as victims and yet also 


as spectators, the abyss into which a 
great and proud nation can sink if it 
allows the demon of nationalism to rule 
and subjugate it. From a constructive 
force, nationalism turns into a destruc- 
tive demon, once a nation sets itself up 
as a supreme regulative principle. Then 
it becomes an idol. In Yechezkel Kauf- 
mann’s definition, an idol is a relative 
value invested with absolute validity. A 
people can be idolized for the very rea- 
son that it is a genuine value. Only 
genuine values are capable of becoming 
idols, indeed, the more genuine they 
are, the more dangerous they become 
by being magnified. Corruptio optimti 
pessima—the corruption of the best is 
the worst. We, the Jews from Germany, 
trust that we shall not have to walk that 
road of disaster again, ever, in any land, 
and least of all in our own, the land 
of Israel. 

The past of the German Jews, in some 
of its leading chapters, had to be his- 
torically documented. Their present we 
could, however tentatively, discuss. Their . 
possible effect upon the future can only 
be indicated. It is neither history, nor 
reality, but hope and admonition. Since 
we no longer have prophets, the poets 
administer the twofold office of admoni- 
tion and hope. One of German Jewry’s 
best sons, the poet, Ludwig Strauss of 
blessed memory, succeeded in capturing 
both the religious inspiration of old and 
the modern heroism of our pioneers, in 
the language of the Jewish future, in 
Hebrew. His original German apho- 
risms, The Seed of Winter, whose pub- 
lication he did not live to see, has be- 
come a kind of testament, at once per- 
sonal and collective. The two aphorisms 
before the last read: ‘Today, as ever, 
it is the individual who stands before 
the flaming bush. Will God’s message 
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come to him? Unlike yesterday, how- 
ever, the thornbush is no longer the af- 
fliction of the individual, nor is it, as 
in days gone by, the suffering of a single 
people—it is the burning pain of all peo- 
ples which wants to become word and 
guide.” (p. 100) 

This German Jew, who became a He- 
brew poet and a citizen of Israel, stands 
again before the bush of revelation, 
alone, as an individual. The revelation, 
however, for which he is waiting, con- 
cerns him not only as a single human 
being, not only as a son of the Jewish 
people, but as a member of the entire 
suffering human race. What kind of 
message is it to be? Here are his words: 


“Perhaps what is needed is only the flash 
of one revealing moment in which the 
words—justice, peace and freedom—which 
today we hear merely as the voice of 
our own trouble and of our conscience, 
might fuse into the voice of God which, 
wordless, storms toward us.” 

Justice, peace, freedom; a prayer old 
and eternally new. It is the heritage of 
Judaism, its message to the world. It is 
also the legacy of German Judaism in 
Israel, and to Israel. Harken. It is the 
answer to the question with which Lud- 
wig Strauss, in the face of death, finished 
his book: “Who is it who will speak on 
where we break off?” 





POET AND PROPHET 
FROM FRANZ ROSENZWEIG’S PHILOSOPHY 


IGNAZ MAYBAUM 


lato, Plotinus and Augustine saw in 
living beauty the work of God. 
Numerous biblical psalms and other 
biblical texts can be read in this way. 
But the romantic movement of the nine- 
teenth century went further; it deified 
art. Not alone the German Romantics 
but European Romanticism as a whole 
approached art as the source of revela- 
tion. German philosophy after Kant 
provided the Romantics everywhere with 
the theology and ideology they desired. 
The post-Kantian philosophers of ideal- 
ism elevated creative man, as he ex- 
pressed himself above all in art, to the 
high rank of the prophet. Never before 
had philosophy done this, never before 
was art deified, or understood as the 
shrine of the absolute and imbued with 
the Jewish-Christian attribute of holi- 
ness. 

As Heinrich Heine and Karl Marx 
before him, so, too, did Franz Rosen- 
zweig protest as a Jew against the ro- 
mantic apostasy. Heine aimed at the 
synthesis Jesus-Apollo, Venus-Madonna. 
Unhappy Nietzsche accepted this syn- 
thesis from Heine. Heine, himself, dis- 
carded it eventually. Eight years before 
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his death, he went to the Louvre, gazed 
at the Venus of Milo, as a mature man 
looks again at the dream of his youth, 
and took leave. From his sickbed he 
wrote to his brother: “Do you know with 
whom I confer now in my thoughts? 
With the God of our fathers.” 

Karl Marx “turned Hegel’s idealism 
right-side up.” But through his materi- 
alistic philosophy, Marx is merely a 
late and unoriginal heir of the philos- 
ophy of idealism, His Jewish contribu- 
tion is his messianism, the Jewish heri- 
tage was still alive in Marx, albeit un- 
consciously. Therefore, he could not 
come to terms with the Romantics. 
Beauty in the works of art mirrors an 
eternity without the blemishes of real- 
ity. This perfection is at a price. Beauty 
created through art is in the ideal 
sphere, and without connection with 
reality, as the latter is created by God. 
The ideal beauty of art with its merci- 
less eternity is inhuman. What does it 
give to suffering man? Art has no pur- 
pose outside itself. But man has. He 
hears the commandment: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Rosenzweig realized, even more than 
Heine and Marx, what the philosophers 
of idealism really did; they wiped out 
any difference between poet and proph- 
et and established the poet as mediator 


between God and man. They had their 
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mediator, but the Creator of heaven 
and earth was outside their aesthetic 
religion. In their panlogistic method, 
they spoke of “pure creation.” In this 
“pure creation,” not the God of the 
Bible but the spirit of man is the crea- 
tor; man can create true reality, argued 
the Romantics; every work of art proves 
that this is possible; it is created by man 
and it is, at the same time, reality like 
anything within nature. 

Against this identification of prophet 
and poet, of creature and creator, Ros- 
enzweig establishes the true facts. The 
prophet has no work to perform, he has 
to speak his word, When the idealists 
deified art, they rejected the spoken 
word as the organ of revelation. Rosen- 
zweig writes: ““The ways of man are dif- 
ferent, but the word of God and the 
word of man are the same.”! Rosen- 
zweig emancipated philosophy from its 
enslavement to logic. The word of God 
is a word spoken by man. Man speaks, 
and while he speaks, God can take pos- 
session of his lips. Where this happens, 
no mediator is needed. God speaks. To 
hear the word of God, man must listen. 
Man must listen to what people talk, 
he must listen to what man says to man. 
Man must listen to the words spoken in 
his soul. “Hear, O Israel.” What they 
hear, who obey this commandment, is 
more than philosophers and visionaries 
see. 

Art is also language, but not the lan- 
guage of man the creature of God. Art 
is language in which man expresses him- 
self as creator of things. Man can 
“speak” —speak, in inverted commas—as 
poet, as philosopher, as politician, as 
manufacturer of things, be they house- 
hold commodities, works of arts, or com- 





1 Stern der Erldsung, U, 81. 


plicated civilizations. In this way, art 
can be called the language of man, but 
it is the language which he speaks be- 
for he speaks to God without mediator. 
The prophet is not a mediator between 
God and man; we must not see him 
engaged in two separate actions, one of 
receiving revelation and one of handing 
it on to others. The voice of God breaks 
forth directly out of the prophet. 
Rosenzweig, as we have seen, calls art 
the language preceding revelation. He 
points to the difference between historic 
revelation and the revelation which the 
biblical prophets offer us. Each genera- 
tion expresses, in its political and cultu- 
ral works, its understanding of its rela- 
tionship to God, world, and fellow-men. 
It aims to come to God through the med- 
ium of its historic life. This is its his- 
toric revelation which has to emancipate 
itself from the 
through 


limitations wrought 
the conditions of their sur- 
roundings. This emancipation from the 
condition of place and time takes place 
where historic revelation is corrected by, 
and adapted to, that revelation in which 
God speaks to the biblical prophets with- 
out mediator. 

The language of art is the language 
of creative man, who “speaks” in the 
“works of his hands.” This language of 
the poets and thinkers, of the composers, 
of the sculptors, of the architects, and 
technicians, lets revelation enter time as 
historic revelation, and as such, prove 
that it was there from eternity. 

Christianity makes use of art to a 
greater degree than does Judaism. The 
visual impression which we have when 
we think of worshipping Jews and of 
worshipping Christians is: Jews reading 
their books, Christians singing their 
hymns. Christianity utilizes the arts, not 
merely for holy worship, but also as 
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vehicle for the revelations of God, The 
great achievement of Judaism is a strict 
compliance with the second command- 
ment; even to some degree in worship, 
but always in doctrine; no form and no 
tune can render revelation of God. 

Music, above all, can help the Chris- 
tian to rise from reality to the spiritual 
sphere. Music is art with the least con- 
nection with matter. Here, Rosenzweig 
utters his warning. “The music-lover is 
in greater danger than the devotees of 
the other arts; they forget in their en- 
joyment only the world, but he forgets 
himself in music. They shut themselves 
out from fruitful life, yet are in the end, 
able to find a way back, but the music- 
lover corrupts himself, enervates his own 
soul, and the possibility of return into 
the reality of life is farther away from 
him than from them ... A piece of music 
by creating its own ‘ideal’ time, repu- 
diates real time. It makes the listener 
forget the year in which he lives. It 
makes him forget his age. It carries him, 
fully awake, towards the dreamers of 
whom it is said that each one of them 
has his own world. He may, awakening 
from his dream exclaim—better not to 
dream—but at the next opportunity, he 
returns to the bottle and gets drunk 
with Lethe. Thus, he lives an alien life, 
nay, not even an alien one; he lives a 
hundred lives, from one piece of music 
to another; and none of them is his own 
life. Surely, the dog which is bitterly 
worried about his lady, who plays sad 
music on the piano, is more genuine or, 
if one is permitted to say, more “human” 
than the excessive music-lover.”? 

This cave musicam, especially as it is 
a short quotation taken out of the con- 
text of Franz Rosenzweig’s great philos- 
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ophical work, may seem to overshoot 
the mark. But let us consider the posi- 
tion of the West torn open to the East. 
After two costly World Wars, we are liv- 
ing in a time of exhaustion; Arnold 
Toynbee offers us Indian gnosticism, 
others even Buddhism, to rid ourselves 
of engagements dictated by Messianism. 
Now, in defence of our Jewish-Chris- 
tian Messianism, it is our turn to say: 
“Religion is opium for the people.” 
Rosenzweig regards the Latin word reli- 
gio most inadequate to distinguish be- 
tween the unique messianic movements 
of Judaism and Christianity, on the one 
hand, and the numerous religions of 
which this globe is full, on the other 
hand. The Marxian indictment against 
religion is pointless against Judaism and 
against Christianity, with their prophe- 
tic heritage alive in them. But it is true 
where art is offered as religion, and pur- 
poseless contemplation is identified with 
peace, with the peace of God. After all 
is said, Rosenzweig only paraphrases 
Ezekiel:* “And, lo, thou art unto them 
as very lovely song, of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument; for they hear thy words, but 
they do them not.” 

Man receives consolation from art, 
but it is a consolation with its limita- 
tions. It is a consolation for a solitary 
soul, and it is a consolation which lets 
suffering continue to exist. Suffering is 
there again after the relief rendered by 
aesthetic distraction. In art, suffering is 
not negated as is the case in Buddhism. 
But the sufferer, elevated by art, does 
not cry out in anguish, as does Job. 
True, the artist, as Goethe says of the 
poet Torquato Tasso, is man whom “a 
god gave the ability to say what he suf- 
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fers.” But he “says” it is in his work, 
says in inverted commas. He says it by 
entering a stage like an actor. 

As far as its content is concerned, all 
art is tragic art, the performance of suf- 
fering. As far as its form is concerned 
art, and that is to say, every art, is 
comedy; the mere fact that art is act- 
ing, only performance of what is real, 
makes the levity of romantic irony ever 
present in art and blots out any differ- 
ence between tragedy and comedy. The 
great actor, it is argued in Plato's Sym- 
posium is tragedian and comedian at 
the same time. 

Art helps man to endure suffering, 
and yet, life is more unbearable when 
we return to it from our communion 
with art. Art is Janus headed. But it is 
through this face of Janus that art be- 
comes the good companion oi man 
through life. Art takes full account of 
suffering and makes man forget his suf- 
fering; he forgets it in the moments in 
which he dwells in the “better world” 
conjured up by art. Art does not ignore 
suffering. Nihilism does. Buddha’s smile, 
so gentle as it seems to be, is cruel. Bud- 
dha does not stop at suffering man. His 
contemplation aspires to forget him. 
The Jew remembers suffering. So does 
the Christian. “Were you there when 
they crucified our Lord?” sings the Negro 
spiritual singer. Remember, in German, 
means er-inner-n, to make past suffer- 
ing inner possession of the soul. With 
this inward awareness of suffering, man 
becomes merciful, the brother and help- 
er of suffering man. 

Man is a sufferer and needs comfort. 
Man is man “who mourns for Zion and 
Jerusalem.” God will comfort him with 
all those in need of comfort; God will 
wipe away the tears from every face. 
This will be so one day, Until that day 


comes, art lifts man out of life and 
transforms him into a sensitive, under- 
standing and pitiful onlooker of life. 
Suffering is not vanquished through art, 
but it is brought on the stage and by 
that made visible as fate. Reconciliation 
to fate and happiness-to-be, secure in 
God’s providence, have to be seen in 
their essential difference. 

Art awakens in man—as Aristotle 
taught—fear and pity. Fear has still to 
become reverence, fear combined with 
trust, as it is in the fear of God, and 
pity has to become love. This transfor- 
mation art cannot work for man. The 
cross which art teaches man to carry is 
a cross without redemption. God alone 
can vanquish man’s suffering. The cross 
of creative man everywhere, in art and 
in politics is in fact, the noble tragedy of 
Prometheus, of whom Rosenzweig says, 
“Prometheus had already been hanging 
from the rock for half a millenium be- 
fore the Cross was lifted up on Gol- 
gotha.” 

But the cross, which art teaches man 
to carry, brings the Gentiles to the Cross 
of which Christianity speaks. There only 
the Gentile world realizes fellowship 
with the fellow sufferers. Under the cross, 
which art presents to us, man draws 
comfort for himself without being to- 
gether with those who are also in need 
of comfort. Every audience consists of 
isolated onlookers, every artist has a 
Golgotha of his own. Under the Cross 
which the Gospels preach, fellowship 
with suffering mankind is established, 
but it is a fellowship of “all souls,” of 
souls belonging to individuals separated 
from each other through their different 
national status, through their different 
place in the civilization built by crea- 
tive man. The fellowship with all men, 
a fellowship not only with souls, but 
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with man as the creature of God, is vis- 
ualized by the Jew who does not live 
in the always changing community 
formed by creative man; the Jew lives 
in his community in which the artists 
as mediators are not needed. He lives, 
while history is still on, under the King- 
ship of God. The Jew acknowledges the 
important contribution of art. Man 
speaks in images. But in order to come 
to God, the Jew has first the prophet, 
not first the artist, as his guide. The 
Jew approaches God without any kind 
of mediator. 

Poet and prophet may be often em- 
bodied in one and the same person. 
This does not absolve us from under- 
standing that they are different from 
each other. The word of God is spoken 
within man’s conscience and this word 
can influence literature, poetry, sculp- 
ture, painting and music. But literature, 
more than the other arts, is capable of 
receiving this influence. The word of 
God is—true. Prose, therefore, more than 
poetry, is the style of the Bible. Prose 
is straightforward. “If Galileo had said 
in verse that the world moved, the In- 
quisition might have left him alone,” 
noted Thomas Hardy in his Journal in 
1896. The Bible is only in parts poeti- 
cal, and its poetry, though the most pro- 
found mankind possesses, is unintention- 
al. The psalmist is priest and prophet; 
that he is often a poet, is of no direct 
consequence to his mission. “Prose is 
our poetry,” thus Franz Rosenzweig for- 
mulated the Jewish position. 

The difference between prophet and 
poet has to be considered most carefully. 
Imagination, not conscience, gives the 
first impulse to artistic creation. “The 
lunatic, the lover and the poet, are of 
imagination all compact’; what these 
three types of man see is not what the 


a 


prophet hears. Their vision and the 
prophetic perception of God’s command- 
ment are basically not the same al- 
though such vision may often accom- 
pany prophetic perception. Eventually, 
prophecy rises in a sober atmosphere. 
The voice to which we are comimanded 
to listen in the “Hear, O Israel” speaks 
always and everywhere, whereas imagi- 
nation has its kairos, its fortunate mo- 
ment, and it is a fleeting moment. 

Those who are effectively creative are 
often sadly lacking in true humanity. 
“The true artist will let his wife starve, 
his children go barefoot, his mother 
drudge for his living at seventy, sooner 
than work at anything but his art.” Is 
this inhuman? It is tragic. But we need 
not withhold the indictment: inhuman. 
It is a true indictment. The artists, in- 
human for the sake of their work, or, 
to put it differently, onesided at the 
cost of their human “wholeness,” are 
in fact sacrificed so that the rest of man- 
kind can be human. 

That these men of letters, musicians 
and artists, do not necessarily in their 
private lives, measure up to the stand- 
ard of moral respectability, only shows 
that they are more suited to be celibates 
than to be married man. Their licence 
in the erotic sphere can be the unfor- 
tunate side of their vocation not to fuse 
the carnal with the spiritual but, in an 
ascetic withdrawal from life, to open 
themselves to the power which lets them 
create the works of their intuition. Karl 
Kraus shows in his poem, “Eros and 
the Poet,” that these ascetics in the 
world of letters and art remain under 
the dominion of Eros. The poet boasts 
of having defeated the distracting god 
by withdrawing into his work, but Eros 
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remains the victor, he rises from the 
words themselves although there is “no 
trace of women.” 

There is no trace of women 

And yet I defeated you. 
Culture, be it on the level of a Plato, 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe, cannot give 
holiness, the gift of prophetic Judaism, 
to man. 

If we were able to know the biogra- 
phies of the prophets in greater detail, 
we would see the link between prophet 
and poet even more clearly than we 
now do. As far as the prophets formu- 
lated their words with which they ad- 
dressed the people, and as far as they 
wrote down what they said, they can be 
compared with the great creators of lit- 
erature and art. But the differences are 
decisive. The artistic genius pours out 
images like a volcano. Every genius is 
an artistic genius. He is full of images 
and ideas and he “makes history,” he 
is a creator. A volcano, out of the belly 
of the earth, brings to the surface fire 
and also lava. Out of the depth of his 


inner volcano, the genius casts up things 
noble or vile. The genius may be a savi- 
our in his time, or a dangerous seducer, 

The prophet, on the other hand, has 
a message which he trusts, and which 
is not his own idea, nor the fruit of his 
own imagination. His message concerns 
the goal of history and, only in this way, 
the everchanging scene of history, too. 
The difference between the eternal goal 
of history and the eternally changing 
scene of history explains the difference 
which exists between prophet and ge- 
nius. The Kingdom of.God, the reign 
of justice and mercy is, to the prophet, 
not simply one of the various ideas with 
which the creative genius inspires the 
mind of man. There is no “prophetic 
imagination.” There is only his obedi- 
ence to the message entrusted to him. 
This message is handed on from genera- 
tion to generation by all types of man, 
by men who would not be fit to write 


a book or to create any work of art. It 


is the message that God is King. 
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SAMUEL KREITER 


here are books in Yiddish literature 

which breathe the essence of great- 
ness and defy the ravages of time. They 
penetrate our people’s deep-seated pat- 
terns of life, faith, ideality, and spiritual 
conflict. They have a sense of history 
and beauty. They search for truth in 
terms of ethical values and sink roots 
in world and Jewish culture. In their 
particular medium of expression, they 
constitute finished works of art. 

Such a book is Menahem Boraisha’s 
Der Gayer (The Wayfarer; Seeker) .1 It 
is a powerful, absorbing epic in narra- 
tive verse, spread over 512 pages, a mem- 
orable saga of an intensely Jewish Odys- 
sey of modern times. 

When the first volume appeared, H. 
Leivick, a noted poet, and himself a 
lyric-mystical dramatist, responded with 
an appraisal? in which he describes Der 
Gayer as follows: 


“Der Gayer first of all brings to mind 
a road... an endless track which 
stretches circuitously through fields 
and forests, cuts across cities and coun- 
tries... Over this pathway, the wan- 
1 Farlag Matones, New York, 1943. 
2 Samlbicher, No. 4, New York, June, 1939. 
ees 
This essay is heavily indebted to a paper by 
the late Yiddish literary critic, §. Nicer, which 
appeared in the monthly Die Zukunft. It is a 
matter of personal regret that Mr. Niger, re- 
cently deceased, did not live to see the first 
full-length English consideration of the work 
which he so highly esteemed. 


derer strides without rest... Some- 
times he shuffles along under the bur- 
den of his troubled self; other times, 
he steps briskly, brimming with song 
... The concept of Der Gayer, in con- 
tradistinction to a wanderer, is on a 
higher imaginative plane. Der Gayer 
has a sense of destination, a drive to 
substantiate a compelling inner truth 
... He is aware that every beginning 
ends so that a new beginning may 
dawn upon this earth...” 


The story integrates the dominant 
currents and influences that shaped 
nineteenth century Jewish life in East- 
ern Europe, with special focus on the 
impact of the Haskalah or Jewish renais- 
sance. It contrasts for us the various 
ideologies and their dynamic differences 
in relation to the conditions which 
produced them. 

Noah Markon, the central character, 
is a composite design of deep spiritual- 
ity. Born in the Vilna region, his moth- 
er died young. His father remarried and 
brought him to live with relatives. As 
an orphan, everybody treated him with 
consideration. The heder teacher did not 
punish him because he was an orphan. 
His heder mates refused to fight with 
him for the same reason, Such benevol- 
ent exclusion irked the boy. In defiance, 
he went out to pick fights with Gentile 
boys and would triumphantly return 
home with a bloody nose. To his startl- 
ed aunt he would say: “I don’t want to 
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be an orphan; I want them to fight me 
too...” 

As his restlessness grows, his person- 
ality and perception crystalize early. He 
becomes more introspective, moody, and 
is seized by an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and humanity. He develops 
purpose, integrity, dignity and self-reli- 
ance. He learns to understand the 
scheme of things and the factors gov- 
erning human relations and class dis- 
tinctions. He realizes “...that truth 
does not lie curled up in a corner, but 
that its seeds are scattered far and wide 
and need harvesting”... So he goes forth 
to reap, but without greed “Take 
what you need and leave the rest to 
others”... He enrolls at a yeshivah in 
Slonim—“..Where there is Torah, there 
is also bread’—but not in abundance. 
He suffers the hardships common to poor 
students of the period. On some days, 
he eats adequately, on others, he goes 
hungry and sleeps in the synagogue. It 
is all part of fate... 


The stone on which Jacob slept 
on his way to Haran was not harder 
than the bench in the synagogue. 
When one sleeps with a fist for a pil- 
low, the heavens open wide for him 
with chanting...” 


He begins his quest “...for the 
prophetic, inspiring mysteries of the 
world, the story behind creation—the 
vision of God that forever awes and 
lures...” 

He turns sixteen and is off again. A 
peasant, driving by, offers him a ride in 
his wagon. Passing through the woods, 
he is thrown to the ground by a shoot- 
ing twig. Bleeding and unconscious, he 
is brought to the home of an innkeeper. 
His daughter, blond and _ seductive, 
whose “.. quivering body wraps him in 
intoxicating twilight,” nurses him back 


to health. Her beauty frightens him, 
and he wants to escape. He “gorged 
himself with the innkeeper’s kindness, 
now he must repay...!"" On the other 
hand, goodness is compensation in it- 
self, and he repays in this case, by be- 
ing the cause. 

One day, he witnessed a dramatic in- 
cident at the House of Learning. It 
seems that years back there was a pious 
proselyte, the former Polish Count Po- 
tocki, who immersed himself in the 
Scriptures, day and night, and was hunt- 
ed by the Church. A mischievous young- 
ster delighted in annoying the saintly 
Ger, who once reprimanded him. The 
boy’s father, Yoshke the tailor, resented 
it and betrayed the Ger to the Church 
authorities. The proselyte was arrested, 
tried and burned at the stake. There- 
upon, the rabbis excommunicated the 
informer, and a dark curse fell upon his 
household and its offspring. 

A descendant of the sinful tailor, 
known as the “Jlia mathmid,” had spent 
his time at the prayerhouse studying. A 
townsman arrived and identified him. 
From that day on, he was starved and 
tormented until he disappeared. One 
day he reappeared—in a priest's cassock. 
In the sing-song voice of the “Jlia math- 
mid” he cried out to the stunned wor- 
shippers: 


“Now I have food on all Sundays and 
Mondays I returned a soul to the 
Church I do penance for all in- 
formers—from one of the greatest, 
Judas Iscariot, down to my accursed 
grandfather, Yoshke the tailor...” 

Noah was shaken by the spectacle of 
hereditary sin, and the power of an old 
curse to destroy an innocent soul. Hid- 
den under his gemarah was Maimonides’ 
Guide to the Perplexed. He buried his 
eyes in its pages and their “healing light 
of sanity” comforted him, 
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Noah’s mind spins under the effect 
of the “shimmering immensities” con- 
jured up by the rabbi’s Sabbath dis- 
course on Torah, wisdom, knowledge. 
His words and sayings spill over in a 
rich flow of parables, allegorical allu- 
sions, whose intertwined profundities 
implant in him abiding affirmations. 

He plunges into the teachings of 
Habad_ (Perception, Understanding, 
Knowledge—the three attributes of the 
soul that are assumed to form the prime 
source of faith) .2 At the same time, Noah 
is intrigued by the work Te’udah B’Yis- 
roel,s which stimulated the Haskalah 
movement in Russia. In it, the author 
contended, with evidence culled from 
the Talmud, that Jews must learn He- 
brew, foreign languages, farming and 
manual trades. Orthodoxy bitterly op- 
posed his views. Noah is puzzled. Why 
do Maskilim malign the disciples of the 
Baal-Shem? Even his own friends ridi- 
cule him for his “dark superstitions.” 
Why hate one another for believing dif- 
ferently? The mithnagid derides the 
hasid, the hasid decries the maskil, who 
scorns both. They fail to fathom the 
totality of belief. But 


Providence dwells in Noah 
Faith in Faith guides him, protects 
him, teaches him what to extract 
from each treasure and add to his 


own storehouse... He has no fear of 
learning...” 


His commitment to God, his confi- 
dence in the plain people, and his love 
of free inquiry strengthen his intellect, 
give it universal range and transcend- 
ance over time and space. Man requires 
affinity and compassion. Noah, Der Gay- 





8 This is a doctrine of a school of Hasidism 
founded by Reb Schneour Zalmen of Liady, 
1747-1812, 


4Yitzhok Beer Levinson, 1788-1860. 


er, strides from epoch to epoch and 
sees— 


‘...a host of scholars, mystics, phi- 
losophers and teachers move across 
the sky 


With heads high, and feet firmly on 
the ground. 


Each embodies height and depth 


They testify to the bond between 
earth and heaven... 


Noah, the twenty-year-old, is also in 
their midst, and himself a binder of 
earth and heaven...” 


In philosophy, this concept is known as 
psycho-physical monism, in cabala and 
hasidism—Oneness. In morality, one 
may be substituted for the other. 

To avoid military training in the 
service of the Czar, he takes off for Selc, 
where he later marries. After years of 
separation, his father visits him. His fa- 
ther asks Noah why he did not ac- 
quire ordination. 


Noah: I am not eligible. 

Father: Why not? 

Noah: Because he who undertakes 
to adjudicate disputes, must have 
knowledge I want to learn 
Father: Everybody learns. 

Noah: Those who sit in judgment, 
cease to learn. Their knowledge re- 
trogresses. 


Like Faust, he is driven to test, search 
and to experiment. And when his fa- 
ther argues that studying outside the 
Torah is only superficial, Noah replies: 
“ _. There is no “outside” when it comes 
to delving into wisdom... In wisdom, 
everything has but a single source...” 
His father continues to press him: 
“And what about Satan?” Noah an- 
swers: “he who believes in God has no 
fear of Satan.” His father: “There are 
imperfections even in the most virtuous. 
Satan lurks in all of us...” to which 
Noah replies, “Nor are the wicked com- 
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pletely evil. Man is not born pure, he 
must attain the state of purity...” 

Noah’s faith forms the groundwork 
of his ethical consciousness. It is neither 
dogmatic, nor formalized. He senses in 
the universe a high force and is unable 
to chart it. He is profoundly religious, 
but adheres to no precise form of wor- 
ship. He is not assailed by doubts. 

A son is born to him, “...joy on 
whose wings you are borne toward the 
highest height of reincarnation... Sen- 
suality drags you down to base impur- 
ity... Then out of your loins a light 
ascends and summons a soul from on 
high...” 

Noah does not stay home for long to 
look after wife and child, and is again 
off “with the trail of the wind” in quest 
of salvation... ‘““The eagle cleanses him- 
self before God by bathing in heaven's 
light...” The path he choses is self- 
imposed exile, which is its beginning 
“The Messiah is idolatry; self-purifica- 
tion is salvation on earth...” He is 
seeking the path that leads toward 
wholeness. One achieves perfection not 
merely by overcoming depravity, but by 
the realization that—“...He who rules 
the universe is revealed to us in count- 
less molds and images You can ap- 
proach him only with the power of like- 
ness with which He invests each and 
everyone of us...” Moreover “...We 
must reach for the spark of holiness that 
glows in us, and fan it to pure flame.. .” 

This is a faith that wells up from 
the deep springs of such works as Zohar, 
and Nachman 


Bratzlaver’s Wonder 


Stories... “I see a fearsome candle burn- 
ing with two wicks: one is holiness and 
the other—sin. The candle is planted 
in the axis of the earth, and the earth 


revolves around the axis All living 


things are drawn to the double-flame”’. . . 


Noah, too, is drawn to it, but resists its 
pull. He evades short-cuts to his goal. 
The process of purification is arduous. 
Man must continuously renew himself 
before he can triumph... 

On the eve of Passover, Noah returns 
home. At the synagogue, following the 
services, he offers himself as tutor in 
Bible, Hebrew and rhetoric. A syna- 
gogue official, surrounded by a curious 
group, inquires ironically: “Why not 
Talmud?” 


Noah: This I leave to others. I de- 
sire to plant roots. 

Official: Who can tell what is root 
and what is branch since Torah is 
all in one...? 

Noah: So is a tree. Yet creation or- 
dered stages of growth... By us, 
Torah is taught with the branches 
down... 

The listeners clustering around them 

mutter: “heresy! Noah 

stays a threatened slap by declaring that 

he is merely voicing the thoughts ex- 

pressed by the Vilna Gaon. The official, 

Reb Mordecai, a cattle trader, is im- 

mediately impressed with Noah and in- 

vites him home as his guest. There he 


perversion!” 


meets his son-in-law, Ezriel, also an en- 
lightened liberal and compassionate man, 
who recognizes Noah’s intellectual au- 
thority. Both recommend pupils to him 
and Noah 
teacher. 


establishes himself as a 

Before long, word gets around that 
Noah is a skeptic, a non-conformist. 
He loses his students. Privation and 
hunger again beset his family. But for 
Noah there can be no question of com- 
promise. His child of three dies. Noah 
mournfully ponders his tragic dilemma: 
“...A man who brings life out of his 
loins must learn to support that life... 
Else he betrays the gift—to create out 
of nothing—entrusted to him by the 
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Master of the World... In the face of 
such grace, of what import is sophistry? 
Or the trafficking in commodities one 
does not possess? Yet even a fool knows 
the difference between denying God's 
gift and self-deception..." While reject- 
ing the little falsities involved, he is— 
“ .. being tried by God and the empty 
cradle outside the door. Crawl out to 
them, grovel in the dust, ask to be for- 
given for the stern pride of honesty, for 
decking yourself in the flaming cloak of 
truth, and promise henceforth to bend 
and bow...” 

Months pass, and the hard-pressed, 
plaintive, but doting Dvoshe, his wife, 
is again with child. In a cold winter 
day, as he goes foraging for kindling 
wood, Noah contracts typhus, and is 
near death. After a trying crisis, he re- 
covers and returns home from the hos- 
pital. For a time, his family lives on 
the charity of Kahal (communal assist- 
ance) and good neighbors. “...The 
wine flows red with the shame of beg- 
ging...” 

Reb Mordecai finds Noah a job as 
nightwatchman in a lumber yard which 
fringes the Vistula. In the summer eve- 
nings, young people come flocking there 
to make love, dream, plan, and indulge 
in sensual pleasures. Their abandon- 
ment revolts him at first, but later he 
relents and acts as their protector. He 
refuses to be “like the angry guardian 
in the Song of Songs.” He commiserates 
with their form of release because “they 
miss the endowment of the sanctified 
individual.” 

There follows a fascinating section in 
the book called “Purim Spiel,” in which 
Boraisha introduces a colorful variety 
of “winged creatures.” What they have 
to say makes eloquent poetry. 


One evening, Elie, a boy of thirteen, 
approaches him: “Tell me the truth.” 


Noah: Which truth? 

Elie: Did the Red Sea really part? 
Who engraved the Tablets? 

Noah: Why ask me? 

Elie: Because you know. 

Noah: Learn to know too. 


Elie: One thing you must tell me, 
will the Messiah come? 

Noah: If you need him, he will come. 
Elie: I don’t understand. 

Noah: Someday you will 


Elders come to the Watchman’s shack 
with books under their arms, and with 
many questions in their mind. By 
candle-light, they pore over their books 
and drone on in their disputations far 
into the night. All seem preoccupied 
with the problem revolving around the 
relationship of God and life, the fate of 
man from which there is no escape, the 
proposition that the world is an end- 
aim in itself, and that “all mysteries seek 
their own clues”... 

Left alone in the pre-dawn hours, 
Noah feels a melody rising up within 
him from far-off childhood memories— 

Now I am alone, but not afraid. 
I know I am in you. In you there is 
everything in the world with me... One 
thing I ask: let this knowledge further 
dispel my blindness, because my only 
path to you is myself”... 

Other characters emerge from the 
progression of the book's basic ideas. In 
their projection, they reflect the con- 
tinuous interchange of mood and em- 
phasis. They include hasidic rabbis and 
their spellbound followers, survivalists, 
writers, secularists, deserters of the faith, 
revolutionaries... All desire Noah's sym- 
pathy for their own set of principles 
and way of life... 

In the wake of the Haskalah, a hung- 
er for general education grips Jewish 
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youth. Noah accepts its benefits as com- 
plement, but not as substitute for Jew- 
ish learning. He reminds his friends that 
the children of Moses Mendelsohn fol- 
lowed his funeral procession with crosses. 
He puts it this way: 

“.. Should a person, himself imper- 

fect, demand perfection on the ground 
of the little that is clear to him? Cog- 
nition grows as new clarity displaces 
old awareness... There are other clar- 
ities that radiate not from self revela- 
tion alone, but from the light be- 
queathed by past generations... Pain 
of vanishment! It is not you who sees, 
but the generations through the vi- 
sion you inherited”... 
“..The whole idea of ‘was’ and ‘is’ 
is pure invention. Noah was, and the 
others from Egypt, Judea, Babylon, 
Yavneh and Toledo—are here strug- 
gling in the same forest and strain to- 
ward the self-same sun ... What is ‘be- 
fore’ merges into ‘later’... Time is 
only the step you take, and space—the 
measure of the step. Both are the 
same, a speck in eternity, and eternity 
cannot be measured. Therefore, each 
speck is eternity, and you, the speck, 
are everything”... 


Noah, too, is swept up by the wide- 
spread resurgence of education, but is 
not misled by its lures. He holds that— 
“you cannot wash away in children 
the bond between forefathers and des- 
tiny. Education is well enough, but To- 
rah without Jews dies. Without Torah 
there is not a single Jew left.” 

At a meeting at the home of Reb 
Mordecai, his friends ask Noah if he 
would urge the children to enroll in 
courses on secular subjects in preference 
to attending Chadarim and Yeshivot. 
Noah’s prompt refusal stirs debate. Mag- 
id the lawyer defends him: “... Between 
us and those who rule us there is inter- 


play of bargaining. We say: ‘stop per- 


secuting us, let us live, and we will 
gravitate toward you’”.. 

With equal zeal, Noah disapproves of 
the hold dynastic rabbis have on the 
untutored masses. Their “blind trust” 
in the rabbi forms a barrier between 
them and their own latent power to 
achieve salvation. The rabbi says that 
sin is a case of the weak, who are incap- 
able themselves of grasping heaven, and 
must have the rabbi to intercede for 
them. He further contends that “the 
soul must not be invested with too 


much holiness just a drop will suf- 


fice He who has faith rises to the 
highest potential of Godliness” :. . 


Noah: Does the ant see the sun in 
the same way an eagle does from 
the mountain-top? 

Rabbi: The song of both come equal- 
ly before the throne of God, The 
trouble lies with those who tell the 
ants they could fly like eagles. When 
they find they cannot, they grow des- 
pondent, and despondency leads to 
denial 

Noah: Man is not an ant. He has 
roots in all the spheres. If blind faith 
pins him down, how can he rise? 

Rabbi: What of the little lakes which 
have no outlet to the sea? They 
carry their waters to the big rivers 
and they pour them into the sea”... 


Noah comes upon a book wherein he 
learns that— 


Eternity irradiates from each drop 
of male semen; 
Be he the exalted, the smallest, or the 
meanest man. 
Why glory in greatness, mighty one? 
Poor and humble man, why do you 
weep?... 
Each drop contains end and nothing- 
ness and life everlasting 
Then choose, you who are born! 
In your hands lie nothingness and 
eternity”... 





; 
. 
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Once more Noah is without a liveli- 
hood. This time, he prevails upon Mark 
Semionowicz, a lumber dealer, to give 
him employment. Noah remembers him 
as Motl, a childhood friend, who fails 
to recognize him. Semionowicz assigns 
Noah as overseer to a gang of peasant 
loggers. He moves into a forest shed, 
lives, sleeps and eats (cheese, fruit, veg- 
etables and bread) among the peasants 
who dislike the little zhid (Jew). The 
cook steals from the food stock for his 
mistress in return for her favois. Noah 
is blamed for the meagre rations, and 
receives a severe beating. Finally, he 
catches the cook redhanded. He and his 
woman are given a kangaroo trial, and 
tied to a tree. The woodsmen are ready 
to kill them, but Noah saves their lives. 
Sticz, the most feared Cossack among 
them, becomes Noah’s protector, and is 
strangely attracted to Noah’s disquiet- 
ing personality. Noah returns home for 
the holidays. 

Government officials inspire a vicious 
anti-Jewish pogrom following the assas- 
sination of the Czar in 1881. The Jews 
are aroused, anguished and _ sobered. 
Their national homelessness is driven 
home to them with telling effect. Er- 
rant assimilationists, so-called “univer- 
salists,” suddenly identify themselves 
with their ancestral heritage, and lend 
leadership to nascent Zionism. They cul- 
tivate Yiddish and Hebrew as a mark 
of their new orientation... 

At this point, Boraisha injects a grip- 
ping lyrical colloquy between “He of 
the Cross,” “He of the Gallows” (the 
five revolutionaries who were hanged for 
planning and carrying out the assassina- 
tion of the Czar), and the “Jew” (scape- 
goat for the world’s political and eco- 
nomic upheavals) .. . 


Noah, of course, is shaken, but rel- 


uctant to accept Palestine as a solution. 
A group of pioneer Zionists meet and 
invite Noah to unite with them. 


Cooper: Why don’t you join us? 

Noah: And who are you? 

Cooper: We are going to liberate our 
people. 

Noah: Our people? A people who 
flounder between chaos and holiness 
will not easily be liberated from any- 
thing... They have no strength... 

Magid: We'll see. 

Noah: Should hooligans force us to 
tice to save our skin? If it is only 
to save our skin, does it matter where 
we run?... Many people are crossing 
the Atiantic. 

Magid: Not all. Many are heading for 
the land of our forefathers... 

Ezriel: To the land of holiness 

Noah: You do not run toward holi- 
ness; you walk... 

Ezriel: What of the chaos surround- 
ing man? 

Noah: He can conquer it with holi- 
ness... 

Magid; Why not spare him the ago- 
nies and help him along on the road 
to holiness? 

Noah: The man who runs with his 
pack slung on his back is likely to 
bring chaos and galut to the land of 
redemption... He who walks toward 
holiness will find it anywhere... 

Magid: Who are the “walkers,” the 
gayers? 

Noah: If you look for them, you will 
find them. 

They dwell in lowly huts, 
In taverns, 

Work with hammer and scythe, 
Spin a loom, 

Or drive a team of horses... 
Baal-Shem-Tov knew where to look 
for them... 

Magid: Why did he leave them in 
concealment? 

Noah: Because he did not think it 
through. In order to reveal them it 
was necessary to exorcise the Mes- 
siah, and make them alone responsi- 
ble for redemption”... 
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This expresses the essence of Jewish 
thought. Each individual must create 
his own climate for salvation. When a 
group of his friends prepare to leave 
for Palestine, Noah tells them in part- 
ing: “...It is well you are not deluded 
by miracle and the Messiah... It is well 
you chose yourselves to break through 
barren rocks. This is the way... Salva- 
tion is not won at lotteries... Genera- 
tions need not take short-cuts. The more 
you achieve on the hard road ahead, 
the more sanctified you become on the 
way, and the soil you fertilize”... 

Noah's action and ideas have psychic 
unity. His is an inordinate, self-regene- 


rative life that is hauntingly Jewish in 
totality. He is entirely logical and 
unforgettably alive despite his complex- 
ities, and the mist of mysticism that 
frequently shrouds his probing thinking 
and behavior. His uncommon moral 
courage and insights, his spiritual élan 
stem from the God-Idea that completely 
masters him. 

Der Gayer is a unique work of crea- 
tive magnitude. It raises a strong voice 
against the carnage of our grim, brutal, 
mechanistic age, and restores to us mean- 
ingful idealism, inner purpose, the striv- 
ing for holiness and the affirmation of 
the sanctity of life. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE FALASHAS 


DANIEL M. FRIEDENBERG 


he existence of that strange and 

isolated group known as the Fala- 
shas, the black Jews of Ethiopia, had 
always fascinated me. When passing 
through East Africa last summer, I deter- 
mined to contact this mysterious com- 
munity. 

Through the kind offices of an Amer- 
ican friend in Addis Ababa, the capital 
of Ethiopia, I was introduced to a Mr. 
Jonah, an aristocratic looking gentleman 
of dark countenance and a Falasha. Mr. 
Jonah very politely attempted to dis- 
courage me. The few of his people left, 
he assured me, were located in the Uza- 
ba region, southeast of Gondar, the old 
capital in the north. Gondar was difh- 
cult to reach. But the troubles only be- 
gan there. It was the end of the rainy 
season and swollen rivers between the 
inland mountains and the city would be 
impassable. Lodging would be a prob- 
lem. The officials were unfriendly and, 
under the slightest pretext, I might be 


SSS ee ees 


A set of photographs of Falasha life, taken 
by the author on the trip described in this 
essay, was the subject of a special exhibit at 
the Jewish Museum in New York. Essays and 
reviews from the pen of Daniel M. Friedenberg 
have appeared in The New Republic, Common- 
weal, Antioch Review and The New Leader. 
The present paper represents one of the few, 
if not the only, first-hand current account of 
this remote branch of the Jewish people. 


jailed far from the feeble arm of the 
central government. All in all, it would 
be better to forget the trip. 

But I had come too far to be put off. 
I learned of a weekly air flight between 
Addis Ababa and Asmara, the capital 
of Eritrea, which stopped at Gondar and 
managed to obtain passage. 

Gondar is a city of garbage, lepers, 
excrement and clouds of flies. The last 
of the rains had turned the dirt streets 
into tracks of mud. Through the aid of 
the airline employee, I hired an inter- 
preter, a young Christian Amhara boy. 
I told him that I wanted to visit the 
Falashas in the Uzaba region, but was 
promptly informed there were no roads 
through the mountains. Could it be 
done by mules, then? I hinted at a large 
tip. He returned before supper with 
most depressing information. There 
were mules to hire, but nobody would 
rent them to a foreigner without a per- 
mit. Where could I get a permit? From 
the governor of the province. Where 
was the governor? At Addis Ababa! 

I was getting worried. I knew once it 
was bruited about that I wanted to visit 
Falashas, all hope would fade. The 
Ethiopian government has been ex- 
tremely suspicious of foreign movement 
in their country, as anyone intimate 
with the blocks put in the way of the 
Pro-Falasha Committee can attest, and 
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tends to regard the effort of other Jews 
to contact the Falashas as a type of 
Fifth Column activity. I decided to try 
the trip by foot, starting at dawn to 
avoid all attention. 

Next morning, we left in a grey driz- 
zle, skirting the town and cutting down 
to the Gaha River. This had been the 
site, I knew, of a large Falasha settle- 
ment a hundred years ago. Nothing re- 
mained. As I walked by the thatched 
huts of the simple farm folk, I thought 
of the melancholy decline in the for- 
tunes of the Falashas. 

Until quite recent times, the Falashas 
were a powerful minority in Old Ethio- 
pia. The population of Abyssinia had 
stayed constant at about four million 
persons for many centuries, and it was 
only 75 years ago that the extension to 
the south and east under Menelik II 
(and now including former Italian Eri- 
trea) vastly swelled the Empire. In that 
smaller Ethiopia, the Falashas had play- 
ed an important historic role. The first 
Abyssinian explorers estimated the pop- 
ulation close to a half million. Christian 
missionaries of the early 19th century 
already slashed this figure in half. Dr. 
Joseph Halévy, sent out by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in 1868, estimated 
their number reduced to 150,000-200,000. 
At the turn of this century, Dr. Jacques 
Faitlovitch stated that “famine, war, dis- 
eases and epidemics,” but most especial- 
ly conversion, had further depleted their 
ranks to a mere 50,000. The last general 
report, taken only in the past decade by 
Wolf Leslau, assumes a top figure of 
15,000-20,000, including all the isolated 
communities. The Falashas, as an auton- 
omous group, have dwindled to almost 
nothing. 


It is interesting to conjecture the rea- 
sons for the decline of the Falashas. Un- 


doubtedly, a complex of factors is in- 
volved, Yet, probably the most signifi- 
cant, given the peculiar set of conditions 
under which the Falasha people live, has 
been the ease of conversion to Christian- 
ity. The first to perceive this were the 
Christian missionaries sent to Ethiopia 
in the 19th century. Rev. Henry A. 
Stern, a converted Jew sent out by the 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews, remarked: “Against 
our Lord they cherish none of those prej- 
udices, which have become interwoven 
with the faith of their people in all 
other lands. The prophecy in Gen. 49:10; 
Deut. 18:15; and Isa. 7:14, they readily 
refer to Jesus, the greatest of all proph- 
ets; but, on being taxed with their un- 
belief in not recognizing His claims, the 
common people naively reply, “We are 
ignorant and accept what our priests 
teach’.” Incidentally, the Rev. Stern 
made great inroads by claiming that he 
too was a Falasha and that the Jews of 
Ethiopia had been separated from the 
body of Israel before understanding that 
the Messiah had actually arrived. The 
Falashas, generally ignorant, and spirit- 
ually isolated, were easy prey for the 
sophisticated missionaries. Bibles print- 
ed in Gheez, the old liturgical language 
—invaluable for these innocents—were 
freely distributed, emphasizing the chris- 
tological sections; missionaries with great 
scriptural learning and dialectic skill 
made fools of the ill-trained Falasha 
priests, who were constrained by the 
Ethiopian government from asking the 
evangelists to leave. Dr. Jacques Faitlo- 
vitch, who was horrified, wrote: “Half 
of this Jewish population [already re- 
duced to 50,000 at that time] has al- 
ready been converted to Christianity. It 
is dificult for our unfortunate co-reli- 
gionists in Abyssinia in their simplicity 
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and ignorance to fight against the sophis- 
ticated arguments of the apostles who 
bring them the new religion and pre- 
tend to be brethern, true Israelites.” The 
full zeal of the early 19th century Prot- 
estants evangelists was vented on the 
Falashas by agreement with the Coptic 
priesthood, which, suspicious of foreign- 
ers after their disastrous experience with 
the Jesuits in the 17th century, restrict- 
ed missionary efforts to the Jews. It is 
a historic irony that the successes of 
Revs. Stern and Rosenthal were so ful- 
some, they aroused the envy of the na- 
tive Christian clergy, which prevailed on 
the then reigning Emperor to jail the 
missionaries; and this was the principal 
cause of the Napier Expedition of 1867 
when the English conquered the coun- 
try. Two converted Jews were so success- 
ful at converting Ethiopian Jews that 
the Christian monarch of Great Britain 
protested their arrest by conquering the 
only Christian country in Africa! 

Part of the answer for the rapid dis- 
appearance of the Falashas lies also in 
the related natures of the Ethiopian 
Coptic faith and Falasha Judaism. The 
two religions approach each other to 
a remarkable extent. The Christian 
Church is extraordinarily Judaic in its 
structure and the act of conversion 
would hardly be a strain on a Falasha 
convent. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
rightfully maintains: “No church has 
kept to this very day a more visible im- 
print of the Jewish religion.” The Cop- 
tics practice circumcision; they observe 
the Jewish Sabbath and follow all the 
Mosaic restrictions as to clean and un- 
clean animals and their ritualistic 
slaughtering; they even have a tabot or 
Ark in the center of every church which 
is carried around by the priest at the 


time of Epiphany and kissed by the 


flock. The Falasha religion is likewise 
tinged with many Christian customs. 
Falashas practice both weekly and final 
confessional, and prayers are said by the 
kahen or priest to have their sins re- 
mitted. Falashas believe in Paradise, 
Hell, the Last Judgment and the Resur- 
rection. Monks and nuns are a recog- 
nized feature of their religious life and 
great feats of mortification were com- 
mitted by famous legendary monks, even 
to the point of self-immolation, in order 
to hasten their entrance into Paradise. 
Thus, from every point of view it was 
and is only a nominal change for a Jew 
to convert. Furthermore, since the Fala- 
shas have the same ethnic background 
as the Christians, there is no real or 
fancied racial difference holding apart 
the two groups. 

Philologists first attempted to discern 
the origin of the Falashas from the study 
of their language. According to early 
scholars like Charles T. Beke and Joseph 
Halévy, analysis of the Agau dialects, 
one of which was considered the Falasha 
tongue, revealed that the people of 
northwest Ethiopia were the original 
Hamitic invaders of the country (Ethio- 
pus was the son of Ham), in part dis- 
possessed by the later Amhara invasion. 
The tradition of the Agaus is that they, 
at a very remote period, crossed the Red 
Sea into Africa. It was felt that the Agau 
tongues were part of the great in- 
digenous Libyan-Egypto-Berber family 
grouping. 

Recent research, however, particular- 
ly that of Marcel Cohen and Wolf Les- 
lau, indicates that all the tongues of 
North Ethiopia now spoken may be con- 
sidered Semitic in origin and that the 
dialect used by the Falashas, called Ti- 
grinya, is the same as that employed by 
all the natives in the area north of Lake 
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Tana, Wolf Leslau considers Tigrinya 
an evolved form of Gheez (Old Ethiopic 
surviving today, like Latin, as the lan- 
guage of the scriptures and liturgy), in- 
fluenced however by the tongues of the 
neighboring peoples of Amhara and Ti- 
gré. The Falashas at the present time, 
like all other Ethiopians, speak more 
and more Amharic, with Tigrinya fall- 
ing into desuetude. The few Falashas, 
however, remaining in the Simien moun- 
tains (like other isolated pockets of 
Agau folk in the oldest northern pro- 
vinces) still speak an Agau dialect, in- 
dicating that Agau was their language 
before Gheez was thrust on them. 

The Amharas, the warrior Christian 
caste now dominating Ethiopia, whose 
native language is Amharic, a somewhat 
modified Semitic tongue rapidly becom- 
ing the universal language of Ethiopia, 
are the Hamara of early Gheez docu- 
ments, or Ha-Mahrah, the Mahrah or 
Hamyarites who invaded Ethiopia from 
the western part of Yemen in Arabia in 
the latter part of the first millennium 
C. E. It is a curious irony of history that 
the Byzantine Emperor Justinian (circa 
525 C. E.), offended by the vigorous 
Judaizing of Dhu Nowas, 43rd king of 
Hamyar in western Yemen, encouraged 
the Christian king Caleb of Auxume 
(Aksum) in Ethiopia, a Hellenized col- 
ony set up by the Ptolemies, to avenge 
the persecuted Christians of Yemen. As 
a consequence, the Ethiopian kings from 
Auxeme conquered and ruled the Jew- 
ish southern part of Arabia for 72 years, 
which led in turn to the counter-inva- 
sion of the Amharas, who subsequently 
converted to Christianity and persecuted 
the earlier inhabitants of Ethiopia for 
the same religion that they themselves 
had professed in their own country. Put 


on the most facetious level, one might 
say that to be racially anti-Semitic in 
Ethiopia is to be anti-Christian. 

It is a historic fact, positively asserted 
by the oldest Abyssinian annals, that be- 
fore Christianity was introduced into 
Ethiopia, “half of the population were 
Jews, who kept the commandments of 
the Old Testament—the other half of 
the people were worshippers of Sandro 
[the dragon or serpent].’” We know that 
Christianity was introduced by Frumen- 
tius (333 C. E.), accepted by the Hel- 
lenized rulers of Auxume and then by 
the later Amhara invaders. The earlier 
origin of Judaism is less certain. It is 
an official myth, accepted by both Chris- 
tian and Jewish chroniclers, that the 
earliest Jews arrived in the retinue of 
the returning Queen of Sheba, whose 
natural son Menelik by King Solomon 
is the fabled origin of the subsequent 
Ethiopian Halévy 
thought that the (literally 
‘exiles’ or ‘emigrants’) descended from 
the Mahrah or Hamyarites—the ances- 


dynasties. Joseph 


Falashas 


tors of the present Amharas—captured 
by King Caleb in his conquest of Yemen. 
But we now know that this introduces 
the Jews too late. The more accepted 
theory today is that Jews fleeing the As- 
syrian and Babylonian conquests of Is- 
rael and Judah (8th and 7th centuries 
B. C. E.) penetrated Ethiopia from ei- 
ther South Arabia, Upper Egypt! or 
both, and proselytized the pagan natives. 
The religious observances of the Fala- 
shas seem to support the latter theory. 
Their religion is pure Mosaism, based 
upon the Ethiopic version of the Penta- 
teuch, but modified by the fact that they 





1 We have the definite historical information 
that a Jewish community existed in Elephan- 
tine, Upper Egypt, in the 5th century B.C.E. 
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are totally ignorant of Hebrew.? They 
have no Hebrew books at all nor have 
they ever known the Hebrew text of the 
Bible. They read the Pentateuch in 
Gheez, or Old Ethiopic, after which the 
priests recite the prayers and benedic- 
tions in the former Agau tongue and 
then translate them into modern Am- 
haric. They know nothing of Mishnah 
or Talmud though, unlike the Samari- 
tans, they do not reject the Talmud but 
never had it. They follow generally the 
Torah but do not observe the practices 
connected with zizit, tefillin and mezu- 
zah; nor do they celebrate either Purim 
or Hannukah. Their religion, thus, rep- 
resents Judaism suspended in its pre- 
Talmudic development, including how- 
ever certain local superstitions that have 
grown up over the long centuries of iso- 
lation. A few Hebrew names of months 
which are still used by them (Nisan, 
Ab and Tamuz) appear only in the post- 
exilic books of the Bible, indicating that 
their ranks may have been swelled by 
a handful of later refugees, who in no 
other way affected their religious evolu- 
tion, 

The conclusion would seem to be that 
the Falashas are an outcome of a series 
of superimposed layers of invaders, each 
with its own linguistic and religious pat- 
tern. The original occupants of the 
Ethiopic territory were negro, as ancient 
Fgyptian sculpture attests. A wave of 
Hamitic invaders speaking an Agau ton- 
gue and by origin from across the Red 
Sea, conquered the area somewhere 





2 The earliest Jews entering Ethiopia may 
have already lost the use of Hebrew. The 
prophet Jeremiah reproached the idolatrous 
Jews in the land of Egypt. In fact, the Hel- 
lenized Jews of Egypt lost their Hebrew to 


the point that they had to have the Bible 
translated into Greek. 


around 1000 B.C.E., according to our 
limited knowledge, and mixed with the 
subdued negroes. However, it is quite 
apparent that still another people, using 
a Semitic dialect, superimposed them- 
selves on the Agau speaking mixed Ham- 
itic-negro stock (‘Habasha,’ from which 
‘Abyssinia’ is evolved, means mixed in 
Arabic) and also in the course of time 
intermingled with their predecessors. 
Later, Jewish groups from Upper Egypt 
and southern Arabia emigrated to this 
area and converted the pagan natives to 
Judaism. Although there is some evi- 
dence that the few early Jews of distinct 
Jewish background were later slightly 
reinforced by the destruction of the sec- 
ond temple, they soon became absorbed 
into the native element, leaving the 
group Jewish in religion but far re- 
moved ethnically. 

The later history of the Falashas is 
equally obscure. They were for many 
centuries the predominant group in the 
mountain area between Tigré and Am- 
hara, as well as the old province of 
Quara, the heart of Old Ethiopia, and 
were scattered to the west of Lake Tana. 
In Ethiopic history, the era between the 
conversion to Christianity in 333 C.E. 
and (according to priestly myth) the 
“restoration of the old line of kings” 
in 1268 is totally blank. Our informa- 
tion on the Greek-influenced Auxume 
kingdom which reigned a good part of 
this period is gleaned from other sources. 
Legend states that in the 10th century 
a Jewish queen named Judith (or Es- 
ther or Terdae-Gobaz) at the head of 
the Falashas of the province of Simien, 
appears to have dethroned a king of 
Abyssinia at Aksum and to have estab- 
lished a dynasty which occupied the 
throne for some time. In 1268 C.E. un- 
der Yekuno Amlak, the former royal 
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iarily reconqu ‘- older provinces. 
From then on, tu tiy rec- 
ords give us a fairly accurate idea of 
what took place. The jewish kings of 
Simien were weakened, according to the 
words of James Bruce, the great 18th 
century Scottish explorer, ‘by successive 
conquest and treachery. Their subjects 
were reduced to a handful by the zeal 
of the monks, and the allurements of 
superior protection. The remainder 
were forced into the mountains.’’. Fala- 
sha revolts took place during the 15th 
century, mainly by Christians converted 
to Judaism, and it was during this time 
that the son of the Ethiopian king Zara 
Yakob converted to Judaism and was 
responsible for the institution of many 
monasteries. It was only toward the end 
of the 16th century that the Ethiopian 
king Malak Sagad succeeded, after a 
bitter war, in subjugating the Falashas 
and executing their chief Radai. In the 
17th century, the Falasha leader Gedeon, 
as a member of an alliance directed 


necial p 


against the Emperor Susenyos, rose up 
but was decisively beaten. The cruelty 
of Susenyos* so terrified the Falashas 
that the entire province of Dembea em- 
braced Christianity. The rest were ex- 
pelled from Simien and dispersed. After 
this time no more mention is made of 
the Falashas by the Ethiopian chroni- 
cles. Some Falashas must have managed 
to make their way back to Simien, for 
there are historic hints that they . still 
seemed to have a separate political exist- 





8 Emperor Susenyos reigned from 1607-32. It 
is of interest to note that it was only after the 
Jesuits were introduced into Ethiopia, in the 
flush of Inquisition times, that the Ethiopian 
Christians started to practice a policy of con- 
version or annihilation. Susenyos was a student 
and convert of the Jesuits. 


ence in the mountains‘ till the end of 
the 18th century, when, however, they 
were finally reduced to vassalage. The 
final stroke was the invasion of the schis- 
matic Moslem Dervishes from the Sudan 
in 1888, which ruined their last remain- 
ing schools. 

The last remnant of this oldest Jew- 
ish community was now the object of 
my search. Taking off my boots, with 
shorts tucked up, the guide and I strug- 
gled up to our thighs in the flood waters 
and crossed the Gaha River. Then we 
started an arduous climb through a 
range of mountains, eight to ten thou- 
sand feet in height, covered by junipers 
and pines. Hardy orange maskal daisies 
were starting to flower in the sheltered 
woodlands. Thousands of butterflies flit- 
ted in the clearing air while, overhead, 
large eagles suspended their flights, peer- 
ing down at us. The small path we fol- 
lowed across the hills was bathed in 
mud so deep that my hip boots were 
soon soaked; and it was a pleasure to 
wash them clean in the mountain 
streams, charged with the upland water, 
that had to be forded every few miles. 
As the sun rose higher, the mud started 
to stiffen, clutching our feet so that we 
skirted the path into the forest, where 
the disturbed monkeys and dog-faced 
baboons gibbered at our intrusion. 

After several hours of march, we en- 
tered the Falasha country. The first view 
was a wind swept plateau covered with 
brilliant green grass, encircled by moun- 
tains, a real Shangri-la in the midst of 





4 The descendants of these Falashas in the 
Simien mountains, though nominally Christian, 
still have a reputation of ferocious hatred for 
the Amhara central government. Only a few 
years ago they refused to pay their taxes; the 
Imperial Army was sent in and actually de- 
feated by the rugged mountain tribesmen. 
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the wild jungle. A group of Falashas 
appeared on the path.. They exchanged 
greetings with my guide and eyed me 
with unfeigned astonishment. In dress, 
they resembled other Ethiopians, wear- 
ing the loose fitting shamma or toga, a 
shroud-like gown of white cotton 
thrown over their shoulders. Their skin 
was of a light black color and their faces 
had finely cut features. The question 
whether the Falashas differ in appear- 
ance from other Ethiopians (i.e. Am- 
haras) has long been debated. Faitlo- 
vitch claimed that the natives have no 
trouble distinguishing each other. James 
Bruce, the earliest European to ponder 
the question, thought the Falashas dark- 
er skinned than the Amharas. Rev. Stern 
maintained the contrary. Joseph Halévy 
agreed with Bruce while Wolf Leslau 
felt that though they resembled the Am- 
haras, the Falashas were closest in racial 
type to the Agau-speaking folk further 
north. As for myself, outside of a some- 
what broader face and a different style 
of wearing the hair, I could notice no 
difference. 

When the Falashas learned, through 
my young interpreter, that I was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith seeking them 
out, their astonishment turned to awe. 
They viewed me furtively out of the 
corner of their eyes and chattered to- 
gether with excitement. “Shalom,’® one 
ventured shyly. “Aleichem shalom,” I re- 
sponded, which, however, seemed to be 
the limit of our Hebrew rapport. Two 
of them volunteered as a guard of hon- 
or and accompanied us into the valley. 





© The Falashas seem to have a grasp of some 
dozen Hebrew words, perhaps picked up from 
recent Jewish visitors or the defunct Falasha 
school at Addis Ababa. The following have been 
identified: shalom, adonai, sabbath, elohe, To- 
rah and goyim. 


At the edge of the tilled fields stood 
the first Falasha village, a group of huts 
for perhaps five to ten families. The 
rude houses of straw, covered with mud, 
some twelve feet in diameter, were in- 
distinguishable from the dwellings of 
other poverty-stricken Ethiopians. Top- 
ping each hut was a thatched conical 
roof with a pointed top. The Falasha 
homes had neither windows nor chim- 
neys and I could see the smoke from 
the interior leaking through the wat- 
tle. | wanted to peer inside, but my 
Amhara guide cautioned me away after 
a conversation with one of the Falashas; 
it seems that a plague had struck the 
village and no one was permitted either 
to enter or leave the diseased area. So 
we continued further up the hillock on 
the other side of the plateau, where the 
scattered thatched roofs of tiny villages 
could be seen dotting the brush. 

Entering another settlement, I was in- 
vited into a hut for a glass of talla, the 
native barley beer. We sat down on 
blocks of wood, the table being a collap- 
sible unit made of reeds woven together. 
The general impression was of extreme 
penury. I knew that the Ethiopians, 
themselves, when they are at all aware 
of the existence of the Falashas, con- 
sider them the lowest social level in the 
country, but I was not quite prepared 
for such utter misery. On the dried mud 
floor piles of straw served as beds, A 
crude fire filled the room with smoke. 
The only utensils I could see were a 
few earthen vessels, several gourds and 
a mortar with a stone for grinding grain. 
Apparently I was being quizzed before 
they would take me to the mesgid or 
synagogue, because a young Falasha with 
a gun—the only weapon I saw during 
my entire stay—entered and flanked the 
old man, probably a tribal chief, who 
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was questioning me through the inter- 
preter. On being reassured, they invited 
me to meet the high priest at the prin- 
cipal synagogue, which was located sev- 
eral hundred feet higher at the summit 
of the plateau. Before I left, the old 
man asked me for medicine. “His wife 
sleeps and sleeps all the time” explained 
the interpreter. 1 had the impression 
that most of the people were suffering 
from obscure and debilitating ailments. 

Up the hill we went to the synagogue. 
My first impression was of a round 
thatched hut similar to the dwellings. 
There are three synagogues in the Uza- 
ba region, but this, the most important, 
boasted a stone rather than wood base 
and was perhaps some sixteen feet in 
diameter. In former days, this mesgid 
had a nearby enclosure, surrounded by 
a palisade of brush, which served as a 
school for teaching religion, but an epi- 
demic broke out and it was abandoned. 
The high priest, who had been informed 
of my coming, awaited me in front of 
the synagogue. He was dressed exactly 
like the other Falashas except that he 
wore a turban of white cloth, a custom 
which is also followed by priests of the 
Ethiopian church. Reluctantly, he allow- 
ed me to enter the mesgid after taking 
off my shoes. Inside, the dark dank in- 
terior was absolutely empty. The mud 
packed floor, covered by a few wisps of 
straw, was bare of furnishings. Faitlo- 
vitch, fifty years ago, spoke of “multi- 
colored hanging on the walls, mats upon 
the floor, the Pentateuch on parchment 
spread out upon a pulpit, sacred ritual 
vessels, and musical instruments.” Only 
a few years ago, Leslau wrote: “In a 
synagogue that lacks a Holy of Holies 
fan inner quadrangular space, the holy 
repository], the Torah is fastened to a 
board attached high on the east wall, 


facing Jerusalem... cloths of various 
colors hang from the walls and festoon 
the Torah.” But here, in the most im- 
portant synagogue left to the Falashas, 
there wasn’t even an Ark! “Ask him 
where is the Ark” I shouted to my in- 
terpreter, who as a Christian had to stay 
outside. “They haven't got one” was the 
dismal reply. “He says they are too 
poor.” But at least they had the Bible; 
and the high priest proudly showed me 
two manuscripts he clutched under his 
arm, a Pentateuch and the Psalms, both 
written in Gheez and printed in Ger- 
many over a hundred years ago! 
Further trips to the surrounding set- 
tlements only confirmed my worst sus- 
picion. Judging from their culture pat- 
tern, the few remaining Falashas must 
be considered of primitive mentality. Al- 
though it is generally agreed among oth- 
er Ethiopians that they are specially 
good at agriculture, their use of the most 
simple farm implements curtails the 
vield to a subsistence level. In fact, grow- 
ing misfortune has reduced the Falashas 
to the role of peons on the feudal es- 
tates of their neighbors. The warrior- 
aristocrat Amharas not condescending to 
what they consider servile trades, the 
Falashas became the indispensable black- 
smiths, iron workers, potters, carpenters, 
masons, weavers, tanners and saddlers. 
As a consequence, most of the gifted 
young people have fled to Gondar and 
the other urban centers, where they are 
gradually being absorbed into the Ethio- 
pic Church or live like the former Mar- 
ranoes of Spain. The old and infirm 
alone remain to perpetuate tradition. 
Heart-sick, I took leave of the Fala- 
shas, a pitiful remnant of a once-proud 
people. The high priest lent me his 
mule, and accompanied by the gun bear- 
er as honorary guard, I set back across 
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the mountains to the outside world. As 
1 jogged away from the plateau, ‘shalom- 
ed’ by the Falashas who stood waving 
in the fields, I thought again of the 
vivid descriptions given by the Christian 
missionaries of the flourishing Falasha 
townships less than a hundred years 
ago. The prophetic words of Dr. Jac- 
ques Faitlovich, who as an octagenerian 
is still alive in Israel, cried out in my 
ears: “When I acknowledged myself to 
the Falashas to be a Jew, a white Fala- 
sha, and had gained their confidence, 
they fell at my feet and begged and 
entreated me not to forsake them. They 
asked me to report on the needs of their 
faith, to bring them help, to protect 
them from attacks, and above all, to 
procure them teachers and schools and 
to strengthen there the Judaism of the 
future generation.” At that time, some 
fifty years ago, the Falashas were still 
50,000 strong. Today, their schools de- 
stroyed by the Dervish invasion from 
the Sudan, reduced to the status of share- 
croppers or scattered in the urban cen- 
ters, cut down by disease and conver- 
sion, it is barely possible that ten thou- 
sand confessing Jews remain in Ethiopia. 
The few faithful FPalashas scarcely un- 
derstand the prayers which are recited 


in the Gheez tongue of the conquerors. 
The entire Uzaba community contained 
only two books, given them by Protes- 
tant missionaries. As I reviewed the evi- 
dence, I knew in my heart that I was 
seeing dead end for the oldest Jewish 
colony in the world. 

When the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations asked Rabbi George Zep- 
in to report on the question of aid to 
the Falashas in 1912, he strongly dis- 
countenanced the establishment of Jew- 
ish schools in Ethiopia. His phrase, 
“Education in Abyssinia must fit peo- 
ple to live in Abyssinia” actually sov nd- 
ed the death knell for the Falashas. For 
time has shown what Dr. Faitlovitch 
knew all along: given the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the Falasha people 
lived, a lack of Hebrew instruction 
meant, in practicality, complete assimila- 
tion within this century. It is a funda- 
mental question whether it is worthwhile 
to prevent this approaching event; but 
for those who believe in Judaism as a 
religion valid for all men, rather than 
an ethnic doctrine limited to a small 
group of particular descent, the test to- 
day of their thought lies in any help 
that can be given to the perishing Fala- 
sha remnant in Ethiopia. 





THE NEO-HASIDISM OF ABRAHAM J. HESCHEL 


JOSEPH H. LOOKSTEIN 


he Hasidic rabbi was an Existential- 

ist with a shtretmel. As such he 
preceded Kirkegaard by almost a cen- 
tury. If many non-Jews of our genera- 
tion, for good and sufficient reasons, 
found it necessary to discover Kirke- 
gaard, then it would be natural, for 
equally good and sufficient reasons, for 
many Jews to rediscover the Baal Shem 
and his teachings. 

Martin Buber, as a Jewish Existential- 
ist, was perhaps the first to draw upon 
Hasidic thought. It is no mere accident 
that his scholarly preoccupation was 
with Hasidic lore. For it was within 
that veritable mine of the spirit that he 
found some of the spiritual nuggets that 
form the substance and structure of his 
philosophy. 

It remained, however, for Abraham 
Joshua Heschel to become the most arti- 
culate interpreter of Hasidic thinking. 
By birth a descendant of sainted Hasidic 
rabbis, by background associated with 
the rich religious life of East European 
Judaism, by practice a pious Jew in the 
Hasidic tradition, by training at once 
a yeshiva bachur and a profound stu- 
dent of general philosophy, he is emi- 
nently equiped to be the spokesman for 
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that way of life of which he is himself 
a product. 

His literary creativeness attests to his 
intellectual industry. But it also por- 
trays a consistent, if not always systema- 
tic, line of thinking. The Earth is the 
Lord’s, Man’s Quest for God, Man Is 
Not Alone, and his most recent volume, 
God in Search of Man, together present 
a philosophy of Judaism which may 
well be regarded as Neo-Hasidism. 


Il 


Neo-Hasidism is as much a response 
to the need of the twentieth century 
Jew as Hasidism was to the Jew of the 
eighteenth century. “VYhat were the life 
and fortunes of East European Jewry at 
the time of the Besht and his disciples? 
A review of that period will explain the 
reasons for the birth of Hasidism and 
shed light upon the reason for the re- 
birth of Hasidism in our day. 

To begin with, the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries were tragic 
periods for the East European Jew. In 
the conflict between the Greek Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Jew found himself disliked by both, 
for his reiigion was alike alien to both. 
In the battle between the peasant and 
the Pan, the Jew was in the middle. The 
peasant regarded him as the symbol of 
the Pan’s tyranny. The Pan blamed him 
for the peasants’ uprising. The Jew paid 
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dearly for this abnormal position. The 
toll during the Chmelnitzki massacres 
was 100,000 Jewish lives. 

Small wonder that, during this tragic 
period, an epidemic of false messiahs 
struck the Jewish community. Sabbati 
Zvi and Jacob Frank, along with lesser 
scoundrels and adventurers, exploited 
the misery of their people by all sorts 
of weird promises of redemption. Who- 
ever the Moses, and however question- 
able his credentials, as long as he pro- 
mised release from bondage, the people 
were prepared to follow him. 

When these false redeemers were ex- 
posed for the charlatans that they were, 
the sorely tried masses of Eastern Eu- 
rope were left in even a worse plight. 
For now, in addition to all their woes, 
they had to endure the shock of dis- 
appointment, the bitterness of frustra- 
tion. Along came Hasidism to revive 
their drooping spirits. Its message was 
simple. Its mood was gay. Its appeal was 
not to the mind but to the heart. It 
brought God down to man and attempt- 
ed to raise man towards God. To the 
bleak steppes of the Ukraine it brought 
joy, song and spiritual ecstasy. It gave 
the people a leader in the form of a 
zadik whom they could revere and wor- 
ship, upon whom they could depend, 
and in whose courtyard they could find 
refuge from the sadness and gloom of 
life. Thus was Hasidism a reaction to 
the external factors of life, a response 
to the ruthless conditions of existence. 

But Hasidism was more than a reac- 
tion. It was a veritable revolt. For cen- 
turies the emphasis in Judaism was upon 
the mind. The scholar was the aristo- 
crat of Jewish society. The competition 
between priest and rabbi, which began 
in Talmudic times, did not end until the 
latter superseded the former. Through- 


out the medieval period, intellectualism 
was the dominant key in Jewish lite. 
Maimonides, Gabirol, Halevi were the 
heroes of the day. Their philosophy was 
studied. Their poetry was absorbed into 
the liturgy and their codes provided the 
norm for Jewish conduct. 

It was natural that at a certain junc- 
ture—the thirteenth century—the Kabba- 
lah, or Jewish mysticism, should appear 
as a corrective to the dry intellectualism 
and the objective rationalism of previous 
generations. Ihe soul required nourish- 
ment even as the mind craved its food. 
In the fanciful flights of the imagina- 
tion which the Kabbalah propelled, the 
soul found fulfillment. 

In Poland, Galicia, and parts of Rus- 
sia the emphasis upon the mind took 
another form. Philosophic speculation 
was replaced by Talmudic dialectics. 
And rabbinism was substituted for scho- 
lasticism. Since not all could participate 
in the exercises of the mind, there was 
danger that multitudes might be left 
spiritually disinherited. Into the breach 
came Hasidism. The warm and ap- 
proachable zadik appeared in the place 
of the remote and cloistered rabbi. The 
intimate and democratic shtiebel began 
to draw those who could not enter the 
halls of the yeshiva. The Hasidic tale 
was more appealing than the rabbinic 
discourse. The heart triumphed over 
the mind. 

How did this triumph manifest itself? 
Primarily in four ways. 

First, by stressing piety as against 
study. “Where there is much study there 
is little piety,” is a statement ascribed 
to the Baal Shem. This is of course in 
counter-distinction to the Talmudic pro- 
nouncement that “the unlearned cannot 
be pious.” 


Second, by glorifying “life” as against 
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the “Book.” The admiration of nature, 
the cultivation of song, the encourage- 
ment of the dance became part of the 
program of Hasidism. “Satan is more 
afraid of these innocent exercises than 
of all the Talmudic controversies,” said 
a famous Hasidic rabbi. Compare this 
attitude with the Talmudic judgment 
that one who “breaks off his study and 
says, ‘How beautiful is that tree, how 
beautiful is that fallow,’ him the Scrip- 
ture regards as if he had forfeited his 
life.” ““Have your teachers left any writ- 
ings?” asked the Kobriner rabbi of the 
Slonimer rabbi. “Yes,” was the answer. 
“Are they printed or in manuscript?” 
The surprising response was, “Neither. 
They are inscribed in the hearts of their 
disciples.” 

Third, by asserting the proximity of 
God. God is not a concept nor a theory. 
He is real and near. Even evil is a mani- 
festation of God. God can be found 
wherever man permits him to enter. He 
can be felt and tasted. “Taste and see 
that God is good...” was 2 frequent 
saying of the Hasidic rabbis. 

Finally, by affirming that man is ba- 
sically good and that God resides in 
every man. Hence, all men are equal. 
“Let no one think himself better than 
his neighbor,” said the Baal Shem, “for 
all serve God, each according to the un- 
derstanding which God gave him.” “Be 
concerned, therefore,” counselled the 
Hasidic rabbi, “with your own soul and 
your neighbor’s stomach.” 

To be sure, there is much more to 
Hasidism than is here briefly noted. 
These, however, are the basic premises 
of its philosophy, a philosophy which 
became the way of life for countless 
multitudes. Who knows where the ro- 
mance of Hasidism might have led had 


it not been brutally suffocated in the 
crematoria of Europe? 


Ii! 


The conditions that contributed to 
the rise and spread of Hasidism in the 
eighteenth century reappeared in the 
twentieth century. History once again 
repeated itself, for the Jew even more 
than for the rest of mankind. 

In retrospect, the Chmelnitzki mas- 
sacres were as nothing compared with 
the ruthless program of extermination 
executed with such methodical cruelty 
by the Nazis of our day. In the decade 
from 1648 to 1658, the toll was 100,000 
Jewish lives. In less than a decade our 
generation witnessed the bestial murder 
of sixty times as many. 

Where were the messiahs upon whom 
the Jew, with the rest of mankind, learn- 
ed to depend? Democracy, for example; 
the lofty concepts of justice and equal- 
ity; Christian charity, except for a few 
individual heroic instances; emancipa- 
tion and its promise of utopia—where 
were all these? They proved as futile 
and as frustrating as the Sabbati Zvis 
and Jacob Franks of an earlier day. Like 
the legendary Messiah, they remained 
in chains while the cup of human mi- 
sery was overflowing. 

And reason—the poet’s Daughter of 
Heaven—how dependable did it prove? 
Was knowledge power, as Bacon de- 
clared, or was it just brute force? If the 
young Brown Shirts were merely blond 
jungle beasts, their leaders possessed uni- 
versity diplomas and Ph.D’s. Was there 
not an entire class that came to be 
known as Hitler’s Professors? The mali- 
cious race theories, the destructive doc- 
trines, and the corrupt morals of the 
herren volk, the vicious attack upon 
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Christianity no less than upon Judaism 
as the enfeeblers of the human race— 
where did these come from? Were they 
not, at least in the eyes of those who 
suffered them, the poisonous fruits that 
blossomed on the Tree of Knowledge 
in the Eden of “Enlightenment’’? 

Can we really blame twentieth cen- 
tury man and twentieth century Jew for 
their loss of faith in pure reason, for 
their distrust of barren knowledge, for 
their suspicion of a soulless intellectual- 
ism? 

In this dilemma, some turned their 
backs entirely upon reason and sought 
refuge within themselves. Man is what 
he is, was their preachment. Speculation 
is a futile exercise. Essence is a figment 
of the imagination. Being is the only 
manifestation of existence. The king of 
reason is dead, long live the pretender 
—Existentialism. Thus ran the doc- 
trine of atheistic existentialism of the 
Sartre variety. 

Others sought salvation in religious 
existentialism. Standing at the abyss of 
destruction, shaking with terror and an- 
guish, racked by the torment of sin, they 
executed a theologically gymnastic “leap 
of faith” into the arms of a not alto- 
gether receptive God. These were the 
followers of Soren Kirkegaard who, in 
his personal life, epitomized the collec- 
tive sorrow and suffering and the in- 
eradicable sense of guilt of much of con- 
temporary Chistendom. 

For the Jew there was made available 
a proselytized version of Kirkegaardian 
existentialism. Its principal prophet and 
proponent is the sagely and mystical 
Martin Buber. An American interpreter 
of it is Will Herberg. 

The God into whose arms the Jew- 
ish existentialist leaps is more receptive 
to those who seek Him. He has not 


stam.ped His adherents with the stain of 
Original Sin. He has not imposed upon 
them the dogma of Vicarious Atone- 
ment. He has not involved them in the 
mystery of the God-Man relationship. 
His communion with them is not on 
an “Either/Or” basis but rather on an 
“I and Thou” basis. He has allowed 
them the comradeship of human society 
and the fellowship of the people of Is- 
rael. 

Yet somehow He is not the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Nor is He 
the God of Akibah and Isaac Luria, of 
Hillel and Rabbi Judah the Hasid. The 
God of these sages and mystics provided 
methods and techniques by which He 
could be approached. He gave the Jew 
a regimen of prayer, a ritual of obser- 
vance, a calendar of holidays and festi- 
vals, a Law in addition to a lore. These 
were the media by which man reached 
God and simultaneously the avenues by 
which God entered man. When man 
can thus establish contact with God, he 
does not have to leap towards Him, 


IV 


An orientation to life which enables 
man to feel the unfailing presence of 
God is Neo-Hasidism. It is, incidentally, 
the only genuinely Jewish variety of 
Existentialism. 

It is existentialism because it is con- 
cerned not with concepts but with prob- 
lems. It is preoccupied not with abstrac- 
tions but with realities. It is not mere 
dialectics but rather what Professor Hes- 
chel calls situational thinking. Its object 
is not simply to understand the world 
but to teach man how to live in it. “One 
does not discuss the future of mankind 
in the atomic age,” says Heschel (God 
in Search of Man, p. 5) “in the same 
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way in which man discusses the weath- 
er.” 

It is the only genuinely Jewish variety 
of Existentialism because it is rooted in 
the Jewish tradition. It draws its in- 
sights from the sacred writings of our 
people. Once before in a period of crisis 
and despair it brought comfort and 
strength to Israel’s harassed masses. It 
is natural that its message be heard 
again in the crisis of our day. The Baal 
Shem speaks again, this time not to the 
Pale of Settlement in Eastern Europe 
but to the Jew of the West, and through 
him to all of Western civilization. 

How do his words sound when tran- 
slated into the modern idiom? For that 
we must turn to Professor Heschel, who 
is at once translator and interpreter. 

Let us start at the beginning. “God 
is of no importance unless He is of su- 
preme importance,” says Heschel in one 
of his earlier works (Man’s Quest for 
God, p. xiii). To recognize that God 
is supremely important is the need of 
the hour. To realize that, “without God 
in sight, we are like the scattered rungs 
of a broken ladder,” (Man’s Quest for 
God, p. 7) is the most essential disco- 
very for man to make. Unless he makes 
that discovery he is deprived of the 
means of ascent. And if man cannot 
climb, he must sink. 

How, then, does man become aware 
of God’s presence? How shall one seek 
Him? How be certain that he will find 
Him? 

There are three trails that lead to 
God, three methods by which He can 
be reached (God in Search of Man, p. 
31 et seq.). These three are: by sensing 
God’s presence in the world; by recog- 
nizing God’s presence in the Bible; by 
feeling this presence through the per- 
formance of sacred deeds. 


These three methods are in reality 
the three fundamental criteria of the 
Jewish faith—Torah, Avodah, Gemiluth 
Hasadim—learning, worship and action. 
This is the only trinity that Judaism 
knows. 

Let us consider them singly. How does 
one become aware of God as he ob- 
serves the world and all that is in it? 
The answer will depend on what he sees 
when he sees the world. For the world 
may be viewed as power, as beauty and 
as grandeur. Man may react to these 
views in several ways. He may exploit 
the world; he may enjoy its beauty; he 
may stand in awe before its grandeur. 
A utilitarian approach to the world will 
hardly result in the discovery of God. 
Only when man stands in awe before 
the marvels of nature, and is arrested by 
its splendor, mystery and glory; only 
when he raises his eyes heavenward 
and asks with Isaiah “...Who created 
these?”; only when he looks upon the 
magic carpet which is earth, and with 
the poet muses that every flower 
which exudes fragrance, can stimulate 
“Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears”; only when he beholds in rev- 
erence this panorama of nature which 
Heschel calls “the legacy of wonder,” 
only then does he sense the majesty, the 
reality and the proximity of God. 

That, of course, is no assurance that 
man will ever be able to comprehend 
God, to know His real essence, to grasp 
His true nature. The mystery of God 
can never be solved by man. Nor need 
it be solved. Man can apprehend if he 
does not comprehend. 

Heschel illustrates that point with an 
apt analogy. A loaf of bread is the prod- 
uct of climate, of soil, of a farmer's lab- 
or, of a merchant's enterprise, and of a 
baker’s skill. Yet it is not necessary to 
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dwell on all these contributors when 
contemplating the ultimate product 
which is the loaf of bread. When the 
Jew makes a blessing over the loaf and 
praises God “for bringing forth bread 
from the earth,” he is in effect blessing 
the Divine Ultimate for the gift of the 
material ultimate. Essences and proc- 
esses do not matter; only the ultimate 
does. 

How should man react to his inabil- 
ity to comprehend the divine mystery? 
Should he feel baffled, frustrated, con- 
fused? On the contrary, says Heschel. 
He may be confident and secure. ‘There 
is one thing about the mystery of God 
that is not at all mysterious. It is this: 
that between God and man there is a 
covenant. Man needs God; without Him 
he is not man. But God needs man too, 
for without him God’s world is not com- 
plete. Hence, beyond the mystery lies 
God's mercy. His face may not be seen 
but His attributes of grace, lovingkind- 
ness and mercy may be felt. He dwells 
in darkness but sends forth light. 

The recognition of God through na- 
ture does not, however, imply a worship 
of nature itself, To primitive man na- 
ture was god. All the forces and ele- 
ments, sun, moon, stars, waters, winds 
and mountains were deities. To the 
Greek, nature, while not actually deified, 
was nonetheless holy. The Jew, on the 
other hand, was always cautioned against 
any deification or sanctification of na- 
ture, lest he be distracted from the One 
God who is nature’s author, creator and 
regulator. 

Nor need nature be so personified 
that it becomes in some way the proge- 
nitor of man. The Jew does not speak 
of “mother earth,” implying thereby that 
he, man, is the child of her womb. The 
earth is rather the sister of man, for 


he and she are both the offspring of 
God. 

To deify or to super-personify nature 
is to court disaster. For, in time, man 
discovers that nature is impersonal, cold 
and indifferent to the destiny of the 
creatures about her. Her laws are harsh 
and inexorable. She demands the sweat 
of man’s brow; she is watered by man’s 
tears and fattened by his blood. When 
man realizes that, he turns against na- 
ture. He stops adoring her and ceases 
to romanticize about her. From wor- 
ship and adoration he goes to hate and 
rejection; from Naturalism to anti-Nat- 
uralism. Earth, the mother from whose 
womb he supposedly came, now becomes 
the grave into whose coldness he must 
unwillingly return, 

The Jew was taught to look upon na- 
ture as just natural. Judaism impressed 
upon us that “.. neither nature’s beau- 
ty nor grandeur, neither power nor the 
state, neither money nor things of space 
are worthy of our supreme adoration, 
love, sacrifice, or self-dedication” (Idem, 
p- 90). Man and the world, the human 
and the natural, the person and the 
things, together join “in a fellowship of 
praise.” Through such kinship with na- 
ture does man the better apprehend and 


the more closely sense the presence of 
God. 


V 


The second way of sensing the pres- 
ence of God is through the Bible. “We 
have never been the same since the day 
on which the voice of God overwhelmed 
us at Sinai,” is Heschel’s appraisal of that 
moment in history. (God in Search of 
Man, p. 167) 

The Torah is inseparable from us. “It 
is not our literature but our essence.” 
It represents our betrothal to God, a 
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betrothal which literally made us for- 
sake all others and cleave unto God and 
become as one spirit unto all eternity. 

The Torah came into our possession 
through the experience of Revelation. 
Rationalists deny revelation. Some reli- 
gionists consider it a theological impos- 
sibility. The former assume that man 
is too wise, too great, too important to 
require divine guidance. The latter con- 
tend that man is too sinful, too weak, 
too small, to be worthy of God’s atten- 
tion. The one believes in man’s self- suf- 
ficiency; the other that man is not suffi- 
cient enough. 

The rationalist, be he pure scientist 
or social scientist, should by now be 
ready to acknowledge the fallacy of his 
exaggerated opinion of man. “Let not 
the wise boast of his wisdom, or the 
strong of his strength, or the rich of his 
wealth...” “Bread and power alone will 
not save humanity... There is a pas- 
sion and drive for cruel deeds which 
only the awe and fear of God can 
soothe; there is a suffocating selfishness 
in man which only holiness can venti- 
late.” “There will come a day,” fore- 
told the prophet, “when there will be 
not a hunger for bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but a hunger and a thirst for the 
word of God.” That day is here, and 
the word of God is in the Bible. 

The Bible is the repository of God’s 
will. It “is an answer to the supreme 
question: What does God demand of 
us?” 

The religionist who considers man 
unworthy of revelation is as much in 
error as is the rationalist who regards 
man as not in need of it. Let not the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man, or the dog- 
ma of Original Sin so stultify man and 
so glorify God as to make an encounter 
between them impossible and prohibi- 


tive. In the language of Heschel—“If 
this great world of ours is not a trifle 
in the eyes of God, if the Creator is at 
all concerned with His creation, then 
man—who has the power to devise both 
culture and crime, but who is also able 
to be a proxy for divine justice—is im- 
portant enough to be the recipient of 
spiritual light at the rare dawns of his 
history.” Such a dawn was at Sinai— 
“And it came to pass on the third day, 
when the morning broke... And Moses 
led the people forth to meet with God.” 
That momentous meeting and what 
came of it are recorded in the Bible. 

Revelation is an episode that occurred 
once but it is also an event that is con- 
Stantly repeated. “Not with you alone 
do I make this covenant, but with him 
who is not here with us this day, as well 
as with him who stands here with us 
this day before the Lord our God.” The 
Torah, according to the sages, must in 
our eyes appear “‘as though it were given 
us today.” The voice of God speaks to 
us through the pages of the Bible as it 
spoke to our forefathers from Sinai’s 
summit. For it is not written on parch- 
ment but recorded in sound and ampli- 
fied throughout the universe for all 
eternity. 

In a passage of matchless beauty, Hes- 
chel sets down an estimate of the Bible 
that is as true as it is poetic. “There 
are no words in the world more know- 
ing, more disclosing and more indispen- 
sable, words both stern and graceful, 
heart-rending and healing. A truth so 
universal: God is One. A thought so con- 
soling: He is with us in distress. A re- 
sponsibility so overwhelming: His name 
can be desecrated. A map of time: from 


creation to redemption. 


Guideposts 
along the way: The Sabbath. An offer- 
ing: contrition of the heart. A utopia: 
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would that all people were prophets. 
The insight: man lives by his faithful- 
ness; his home is in time and his sub- 
stance in deeds. A standard so bold: ye 
shall be holy. A commandment so dar- 
ing: love thy neighbor as thyself. A fact 
so sublime: human and divine pathos 
can be in accord. And a gift so unde- 
served: the ability to repent.” 

Thus, through the Torah does God 
speak to man and hearing the Voice, 
man is able to respond. 


VI 


How shall man respond? There is 
only one effective form of response—by 
performance of sacred deeds, by doing 
mitsvot (Idem. p. 281). A man must 
learn the “science of deeds,” for it is 
through such deeds that he establishes 
a link with God. 

Heschel calls this form of relationship 
to God as “the leap of action.” This is, 
of course, in counterdistinction to the 
“leap of faith” so popular in existential- 
ist thinking. Jews who would mimic 
Christian thought patterns can leap all 
they want. They will only land in ul- 
timate despair. As Jews we do not live 
by faith alone. 

Paul was the first to propound the 
contrary doctrine that man shall live 
“by faith without the deeds of law.” 
This constituted his decisive break with 
Judaism and created a chasm between 
the mother and daughter religion that 
no theological dialectic can _ bridge. 
Later, Luther held that salvation is 
achieved by faith alone. Many Christian 
theologians condemned the notion that 
“good works” are essential to salvation. 


Kierkegaard and Barth, indeed all Chris- 
tian Existentialists, give preeminence to 
faith as against deeds. Barth contends, 
and in that he merely repeats Luther, 
that man’s deeds are too sinful to be 
good and they can never, therefore, find 
favor in the eyes of God. Faith, and faith 
alone, redeems, 

But Judaism is totally different. There 
is no Judaism without the performance 
of mitsvot. ‘There is no faith save as is 
illustrated by action. What man thinks 
inwardly is of little importance unless 
it is expressed outwardly by kindness, 
by goodness and by decency. What he 
believes is hardly as important as what 
he does. Divine grace is possible when 
it is not overshadowed by human dis- 
grace. 

To be sure, deeds should be prompt- 
ed by good intentions. They should not 
be mere formalities, dry routine per- 
formances, or mechanical responses to 
legalistic stimuli. A truly good deed 
should spring spontaneously out of the 
heart of man. It should possess fervor. 
and enthusiasm—kavanah, as our tradi- 
tion insists. A mitsvah should be a re- 
flex action of the soul. Or, as Heschel 
puts it, “a prayer in the form of a 
deed.” 

It may be put briefly thus: if faith 
without deed is not Jewish, then deed 
without faith is not Jewish enough. The 
deed alone is good for the world; the 
deed as an expression of faith is good 
for the doer. The one will contribute 
to a better world; the other to a better 
man, When a better man is multiplied 
many times the result is not only a good 
but a holy world. 





NATIONALISTIC 
OF JEWISH HISTORY 


PHILOSOPHIES 


JACOB B. AGUS 


a the nationalists, the Jewish people 

were simply a nation. The story of 
the Jew is a recital of the adventures 
and vicissitudes of an ethnic group, that 
happened to be wonderfully gifted with 
spiritual insight. On this view, Jewish 
history falls into three easily discernible 
stages. In the first stage, commencing 
with the patriarchs and ending with the 
Great Revolt in 67 C.E., the Jews were 
a “normal” nation, rooted to the land, 
battling against its neighbors for its 
place in the sun. In the second stage, 
lasting from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem to the opening of the modern peri- 
od, the Jews were an “abnormal” nation, 
preserving its identity and cherishing its 
institutions under the protective cover- 
ing of a religious faith. In the third 
stage, which opened with the rise of the 
Zionist movement, the Jewish people re- 
discovered their nationhood and deter- 
mined to regain their ancient home- 
land, so as to become a “normal” nation 
once again. 


I 

The present paper is the second installment 
of Dr. Agus’ extensive critical survey of philos- 
ophies of Jewish history. The first section ap- 
peared in the Spring 1956 issue of Judaism. 
The concluding installment, in which the au- 
thor puts forth his own philosophy of Jewish 
history, is scheduled to appear in our Fall 
1956 Issue. 





When the totality of Jewish experi- 
ence is interpreted as the triumphant 
achievement and tragic suffering of an 
ethnic group, then a radiant, metaphysi- 
cal aura is inevitably ascribed to the in- 
ner being of the Jewish people. What 
was previously attributed to God is now 
credited to the genius of the nation. 
Hence, a paradox: the very effort to 
see Jews as another nation makes them 
appear to be a unique ethnic group, dif- 
ferent in kind from other races and 
tribes, since their character and destiny 
were so obviously different. Thus, the 
three outstanding philosophies of this 
school ascribe to the Jewish people a 
peculiar genius or a unique capacity for 
culture, that continues to set them off 
from the rest of mankind. 


II 


Krochmal, the first Jewish philosopher 
of history in modern times, represented 
a unique blend of ideas derived from 
Jewish and German thought. Along with 
Herder, he viewed the history of na- 
tions in the categories of biology. Every 
nation, like a plant, goes through the 
stages of rapid growth, massive matur- 
ity and the stage of slow senescence, cul- 
minating in decay and death. In its pre- 
history, an ethnic group resembles the 
seed of a plant, pushing its roots into 
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the soil and only barely visible above 
the surface. With the passing of time, 
a nation acquires self-consciousness and 
begins to assert its cultural character. 
It commences to scatter the blossoms of 
its culture to the winds and it lends 
character to the total panorama. This 
first stage in the life of a nation may 
be said to end when it attains its maxi- 
mum development. During the second 
stage, corresponding to the years of mat- 
urity in the life of a tree, the nation 
manages to hold its own against the 
ravages of time and the assaults of its 
neighbors, continuing to produce those 
fruits of culture that are characteristic 
of its peculiar nature. And every nation 
is an individual plant, evolving a cul- 
ture that is distinctive and unique. In 
the third stage of aging and decline, a 
nation gradually loses its vitality and 
creative power, remaining on the scene, 
if at all, as a desiccated monument to its 
ancient glory. 

This biological figure of speech is so 
facile and fascinating that one tends to 
forget the obvious truth that an analogy 
is not an explanation. In Krochmal’s 
mind, this biological conception was 
combined with the thesis of Hegel that 
history is the unfolding of the Univer- 
sal Mind. On this view, the reason for 
a nation’s decline is first, the circum- 
stance of its cultural fruits becoming 
the property of universal civilization, 
and, secondly, a kind of fatigue of the 
spirit, manifesting itself in lust, pride 
and materialistic value generally. As soon 
as the unique contributions of a people 
attain general acceptance it ceases to 
have any reason for continued existence. 
Consequently, it endures merely by the 
power of momentum, passing slowly into 
the shades of oblivion. 

To this double contribution of Her- 


der and Hegel, Krochmal added the 
thought that occurs frequently in rab- 
binic literature—namely, all nations 
have “‘angels” in heaven, while the “an- 
gel” of Israel is the Lord Himself. An 
“angel” in this connection refers to an 
ideal quality, such as beauty, orderliness, 
legality, freedom, fraternity or hierar- 
chy. All the nations that rose and fell 
in the course of time embodied in their 
characteristic cultures one or another of 
these qualities, that represent a phase 
of the totality of goodness comprised in 
the Will of God. The Jewish people 
are unique in that their national soul 
has as its characteristic content the ideal 
of piety, which is all-inclusive. The Jew 
is dedicated to the Absolute Spirit; 
hence, his contribution will not be fully 
assimilated before the “earth is filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

To be sure, the Jewish people, too, 
underwent several cycles of youth, mat- 
urity and old age. For in every age they 
were subject to the weaknesses of flesh’ 
and blood which pull a people down 
from the heights of idealism. Thus, the 
first cycle of growth and decline began 
with Abraham and ended with the Ba- 
bylonian Exile. The second cycle began 
with the Return to Jerusalem and end- 
ed with the disaster of the Bar Kochba 
revolt in 135 c.c. The third cycle began 
with the editing of the Mishnah and 
terminated in the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. In his own generation, 
a new period had opened up. Common 
to all the cycles in Jewish history was 
an indissoluble attachment of the peo- 
ple to the Supreme Being; yet, in each 
cycle, a different phase of Jewish piety 
constituted the living core of the na- 
tional culture. 





1 Moreh Nevuhai Hazeman, Chapters 7-10. 
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Did Krochmal believe that the Jew- 
ish national soul possessed the idea of 
God in all its perfection? Or did he as- 
sume only that the Jewish people had 
dedicated themselves to the search for 
the Absolute Idea? The distinction be- 
tween these two interpretations is the 
basic barometer of the nature of Jewish 
piety, as will be demonstrated later. At 
this point, we can only state that Kroch- 
mal assumed that the Absolute Idea be- 
came the possession of the entire people 
by the end of the first cycle of Jewish 
history.? Intuitively, the Jewish people 
acquired the Absolute Idea in all its 
purity, though the intellectual articula- 
tion of the Idea depended on the philos- 
ophical idiom of the age. Krochmal 
shared too the fundamental feeling of 
distinction between Jew and Gentile 
that runs through the Holy Scriptures. 
All the “nations of the world” were 
ranged on one side of a cosmic gulf, 
while the Jews stood on the other side. 
The Absolute Idea, or the One God, is 
an elusive goal to the “nations,” who 
glimpse only fleeting facets of its nature 
from time to time, while the Jews are 
already standing at the final goal-post 
of the human race, waiting for erring, 
groping mankind to catch up with them, 


il 


Asher Ginsberg, better known by his 
pen-name, Ahad Ha’am, was by all odds 
the most influential Jewish essayist of 
modern times. By his reinterpretation of 
the Jewish past, he evolved a satisfying 
program for his contemporaries and a 
blueprint for the future. While his prim- 
ary concern was the solution of the 
problem of Jewish homelessness, he 





2 Moreh Nevuhai Hazeman, Chapter 7. 


dealt with a re-evaluation of the lessons 
of Jewish history. For, as we remarked 
previously, a philosophy of history con- 
stitutes part of the living faith of the 
Jew. 

To Ahad Ha’am, the impetus of the 
“Jewish national soul” consists in the 
aspiration for absolute justice. In con- 
trast to the generation of Krochmal, 
the contemporaries of Ahad Ha’am no 
longer believed implicitly in God. The 
eternity of the Jewish people could not 
therefore be postulated on the basis of 
attachment to the Absolute Idea. But, 
if the Jewish idea of God arose out of 
the search for righteousness and ethical 
perfection, is not this search itself a per- 
manent and enduring quality of the 
Jewish national soul? 

To Ahad Ha’am, the ambiguous les- 
sons of history were viewed in the cate- 
gories of biology. All nations are moti- 
vated by the “will to live,” which is not 
always expressed in conscious terms. 
The military and political battles of his- 
tory reflect this conflict of ethnic groups. 
But, there is a spiritual dimension in 
the lives of human beings, and, in the 
realm of ideas, the struggle among na- 
tions takes the form of a rivalry among 
different sets of values and opposing cul- 
tural movements. Corresponding to the 
quasi-biological “will to live” of nations, 
there are the National Ideas reflecting 
the national soul of different ethnic 
units. 

On this view, it is not the totality of 
the religious tradition of Israel that is 
important for the future, nor the con- 
sciously formulated doctrines, compris- 
ing the “essence of Judaism,” but the 
underlying “spirit of Judaism’—that is, 
the dynamic psychic impetus of the na- 
tional soul that generated the ideas of 
Monotheism. Ahad Ha’am maintains 
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that the quest for Absolute Justice is 
the distinctive quality of the Jewish 
soul. The feeling of profound difference 
between Israel and the nations is re- 
tained in this philosophy and attributed 
to the inability of non-Jews to appre- 
ciate the loftiness of the Jewish Idea. 
The purpose of Zionism is to revive the 
Jewish “will to live” and to establish an 
ethical-cultural Jewish community in 
Palestine, that would evolve a new ex- 
pression of the Jewish Idea, giving fresh 
form to the eternal quest of the national 
soul for an Absolute Moral Order. 

Ahad Ha’am, too, saw the history of 
Jewish people as falling into three peri- 
ods: first, the biblical period. During 
these centuries of normal growth, the 
Jewish genius was able to unfold freely, 
with the result that the Holy Bible was 
produced. In the pages of the Bible, we 
find the record of a continuous conflict 
between priest and prophet, the priest 
representing the congealed heritage of 
the past, the prophet functioning as the 
living voice of the national soul. The 
vagaries of mythology and the complex- 
ities of ritual were merely effects of con- 
temporary culture. The distinctive qual- 
ity of prophetic teaching was a sense of 
amazement at the reality of evil and 
an unquenchable passion for righteous- 
ness. The ethical ideal was conceived in 
terms of social welfare and national 
greatness, for when the national “will-to- 
live” functions normally, the individual 
is not overly concerned with his per- 
sonal fate. 

The second era embraces the long pe- 
riod of exile and national paralysis from 
the exile in Babylonia to the rise of the 
Zionist movement, a period of political 
prostration broken only by a hundred 
years of resurgence under the leadership 
of the Hasmonean rulers. The weaken- 


ing of the national spirit led to the 
emergence of the individual as the new 
focus of attention. To sustain the mo- 
rale of the individual, the doctrines of 
immortality and resurrection were evolv- 
ed out of the depths of the national soul. 
To enable the Jew to live in the agon- 
izing isolation and the menace-filled 
loneliness of the ghetto, the “spirit of 
Judaism”, operating through the Scribes 
and Sages, produced the rigid ritualism 
of the Talmud. The undue emphasis on 
legalistic niceties in the Talmud was his- 
torically necessary, in order to create 
an artificial Jewish homeland, protected 
by high barriers from the influence of 
the outside world. The cumbersome rites 
of Judaism constituted the “exilic gar- 
ments” for the bruised body of the na- 
tional soul. 

During the long dark night of exile, 
the motive power of Jewish life, pul- 
sating beneath surface strategems and 
devices, was the “will-to-live” of a mat- 
ure people. This dynamic impetus was 
aided on the plane of ideas by the “con- 
tempt of the Jew for the power of the 
fist’ and his reverence for the high 
values of the spiritual life. Because of 
his love of rationality, the Jew was able 
to apply the scalpel of criticism to com- 
peting philosophies of life and thus to 
reassure himself of the superiority of 
his tradition to that of his neighbors. Be- 
cause of his high esteem for moral va- 
lues, the Jew did not succumb to the 
lure of the pomp and power of his 
mighty neighbors. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the thinking Jew found himself 
surrounded by inveterate enemies and 
stripped of the protection of his “‘exilic 
garments.” The rites and myths of reli- 
gion no longer enthralled him, while 
the ethical-spiritual impetus of his na- 
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tional soul was assaulted by a medley 
of materialistic philosophies which were 
frequently only rationalizations of the 
primitive urge for domination and bru- 
tality. Hence, the need for a return to 
the Homeland, where an ethical-spirit- 
ual community would be built in ac- 
cord with the prophetic passion for ab- 
solute justice and the Maimonidean love 
of pure reason. In the “cultural center” 
of the Homeland, only a fraction of the 
Jews of the world would live, but out 
of that dedicated community there 
would issue the rays of moral fervor to 
the most distant corners of the Diaspora, 
infusing them with the longing for ethi- 
cal purity and national loyalty. 

This, then, was the philosophy which 
suffused the Zionist movement of nation- 
al rebirth with a Messianic-aura of spirit- 
ual greatness. In the early twenties, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, a genuine disciple of 
Ahad Ha’am, refused to allow mass-im- 
migration into Palestine of Polish Jews, 
for fear of turning Tel Aviv into “an- 
other Nalevke” (the Jewish section of 
Warsaw) . He insisted on a period of in- 
doctrination and moral preparation, so 
as to make certain that the new settle- 
ment would be morally elite in charac- 
ter. In the light of contemporary events, 
it is difficult for outside observers to 
realize that Jewish nationalism was not 
atavistic and narrow, being motivated 
by high and universal ideals of service 
to mankind. The “cultural,” or, better, 
“spiritual Zionists” aimed to make the 
“house of Israel,” strong and secure like 
unto the dwelling places of “all other 
nations,” but only for the purpose of 
reviving the moral greatness of the Jew- 
ish soul and contributing to the spirit- 
ual regeneration of all men. 

We need hardly subject this philoso- 
phy to the rigors of criticism, since it is 


so obviously compounded of many half- 
truths. Its credibility and potency were 
due to the mentality of a generation of 
transition, that had lost the dogmatism 
of religious faith but retained its pathos 
and its spiritual fervor, a generation 
that no longer believed its own religion 
to be true but was convinced of the false- 
hood and futility of the faiths that chal- 
lenged it, that believed Jewish life in 
the Diaspora to be a national tragedy 
and a thing of shame and cast about 
for ways of redeeming it. Various critics 
have already pointed out that concepts 
like “national soul” and “will-to-live” 
were mythological illusions, not sociolog- 
ical realities. And the craving ‘for the 
purity of “absolute justice” is attributed 
by all “patriotic” historians to their own 
respective races. 


IV 


Professor Simon Dubnow, the great 
historian who was murdered by the Na- 
zis, based his construction of Jewish his- 
tory on still another concept of nation- 
ality. He drew a clear line of demarca- 
tion between nationalism, the striving 
of a nation for the control of its own 
governmental machinery, and national 
loyalty, which is the effort of a historic 
group to retain its own cultural charac- 
ter. Taking as his vantage point, the 
struggle of the small nations of Central 
Europe for cultural autonomy, Dubnow 
saw the Jew of history as the protagonist 
of this battle for nationality rights, from 
the days of the Babylonian Empire to 
the present day. The uniqueness of the 
Jewish fate was due to the fact that it 
attained cultural self-consciousness long 
before the society of mankind was ripe 
for any such concept as a plurality of 
cultures dwelling within one political 
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unit. It was the great achievement of 
the prophets to insist that national life 
can flourish without the protection of 
the state. “The nation is the kernel, 
and the state is no more than a shell; 
when the shell breaks, the kernel is sav- 
ed. If the kernel is healthy, the nation 
can maintain its distinctive character 
against the influence of the environ- 
ment and become “a banner unto na- 
tions,” a living demonstration of spirit- 
ual power.’ Dubnow entitled his main 
work, Weltgeschichte des Judischen Vol- 
kes, to suggest that the Jews have long 
ago become a “world-people,” a nation- 
ality capable of prospering apart from 
a native soil, apart from a unifying gov- 
ernment, and without the aid of a uni- 
fying religion. He arrived slowly and 
by degrees at this conception of “secu- 
lar nationalism” being influenced chief- 
ly by the movement for national auton- 
omy in the period following the First 
World War. 

In this development from a nation 
living by the sword to a nationality as- 
piring for cultural autonomy, the Jew- 
ish people anticipated the progress of 
other ethnic groups. Hence, the welfare 
of mankind depends on the fate of the 
Jew. For, as the dimensions of our globe 
shrink into one all-embracing society, 
the example of the Jewish Diaspora will 
provide the model for a world at peace, 
in which many nationalities dwell side 
by side without recrimination and ran- 
cor. Thus, Toynbee’s conception of the 
Diaspora as a “milletal” community, de- 
monstrating the possibility of cultural 
diversity going hand in hand with pol- 
itical unity, was anticipated by Dubnow. 

But, the very magnitude of Dubnow’s 
research demonstrates the folly of en- 





8 Divrai Y’mai Am Olam, vol. I, p. 5. 


deavoring to compress the whole of Jew- 
ish historical experience within the con- 
fines of nationality struggling for self- 
preservation, The question, why did the 
Jews alone strive for self-preservation, 
is answered by the supposition that they 
were “more cultured,” or “more self- 
conscious.” But, the Greeks of old were 
“cultured” and the Egyptians were 
deeply “self-conscious”; yet, their Dias- 
poras disappeared in short order. In the 
mind of Dubnow, it was a high moral 
ideal for a nationality to strive for self- 
preservation. This axiom is not native 
to the human mind, nor does the tradi- 
tion of Judaism affirm it, as a general 
principle, while the experience of the 
American “melting pot” refutes it al- 
together. The national principle ac- 
counts for only one phase of Jewish life. 
It is related to the fullness of Jewish his- 
tory as a shadow is to its three-dimen- 
sional object. 


V 


The insufficiency of the nationalistic 
“integral” concept is best demonstrated 
by a study of the explanation it pro- 
vides for the crucial turning points in 
Jewish history. 

The first and most important fact that 
a philosophy of Jewish History must 
seek to explain is the sense of difference 
between Jew and Gentile that was mani- 
fested with disastrous consequences long 
before the rise of Christianity. To 
Krochmal, this sense of difference was 
due to the superiority of the Jewish God- 
idea. At this point, his explanation is 
a theological one. To Ahad Ha’am, this 
feeling of differentiation, amounting al- 
most to an awareness of cosmic distinc- 
tion, was due to the moral superiority 
of the Jew. This is a flattering dogma 
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for Jews, but there is no awareness on 
the part of the non-Jews of the pagan 
era that the difference was one of an 
ethical philosophy of life. The ancient 
world was familiar with moralistic so- 
cieties. What it resented in Jews was 
this feeling of difference or self-isola- 
tion, which they interpreted as “misan- 
thropy.” The arguments between Jews 
and Gentiles were conducted on the 
plane of theology, with such practices 
as sodomy being mentioned as conse- 
quences of polytheism, not as things 
evil in themselves. To Dubnow, the sense 
of difference was simply the feeling of 
one nation that another cultural group 
is alien to it. But, the conviction that 
the Jews are somehow different for bet- 
ter or for worse, was the one silent as- 
sumption in which both Jews and Gen- 
tiles shared. In his reflections on the 
character of his destiny, the Jew of Bib- 
lical and Talmudic times thought of his 
lot as being different from all other 
nations. In this judgment, the preachers 
of anti-Semitism in Roman times con- 
curred. Seen from the standpoint of an 
enthusiast inside the Jewish community 
and of an enemy watching it from with- 
out, there was a high and rugged bar- 
rier that set the Jew apart from the rest 
of mankind. The expulsion of children 
born of mixed marriages by Ezra was 
motivated by a zeal for the purity of 
“holy seed” that reflected the feeling of 
Jewish difference. Although converts 
were accepted in large numbers, in the 
generations following Ezra the feeling 
of difference was intensified and widely 
disseminated. Anti-Jewish feeling was 
frequently exploited for the partisan 
purposes of demagogues. But, it was not 
invented. 


Anti-Semitism was even in ancient 


times too deep rooted, long lasting and 


widely distributed a phenomenon to be 
understood simply as “the dislike of the 
unlike.” 

Leo Pinsker, one of the forerunners 
of the Zionist movement, sought to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of anti-Semitism 
as the reaction of non-Jews to the fact 
of Jewish Dispersion. A people living 
in the interstices of other ethnic groups 
gives the impression of a “ghost-nation” 
—a thing frightening and unreal. But, 
in the ancient world, there were many 
Diasporas. While we read of struggles 
among ethnic groups in the Roman 
world, we encounter nowhere a bitter- 
ness so universal, a hostility so deep and 
enduring, a passion at once so popular 
and so intellectualized. National rival- 
ries and battles have taken place since 
the dawn of time, but a philosophy of 
hatred, directed against one people, is 
a thing new and unprecedented. There- 
fore, anti-Semitism is not understand- 
able on the supposition that the Jews 
were just another nation. 

The series of disasters, beginning with 
the Great Revolt in 68 C.E., continuing 
with the catastrophic riots in Cyprus, 
Cyrenaica and Egypt in the years 111- 
113 C.E. and culminating in the Bar 
Kochba rebellion of 135 C.E., are not 
fully explicable in the narrow formula 
of a nationalistic conception. Such Ro- 
man emperors as Vespasian, Trajan 
and Hadrian are ranked by historians 
as having been among the best imperial 
rulers in history. Roman policy was on 
the whole tolerant of national distinc- 
tions and religious preferences. Why 
were the Jews convulsed again and again 


by suicidal revolts against Roman pow- 
er? 


Professor Klausner in his history of 
the Second Commonwealth makes every 
allowance for the superb patriotism and 
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political sagacity of the Zealot leaders. 
Yet, he concludes sadly that the catas- 
trophic revolts were at least in part due 
to a chain of misunderstandings. “The 
Romans did not understand the Jews, 
and the Jews did not understand the Ro- 
mans.”* That multiple misunderstand- 
ings led to the outbreak of the Great 
Revolt is also suggested in the Talmud. 
The history of anti-Semitism is one long 
account of the accumulation of misun- 
derstandings and falsehood, rising layer 
by layer like glaciers on high mountains 
and cascading down from time to time 
with devastating power. Why should the 
Jews have been so signally liable to mis- 
understanding and mis-representation? 

The spectacle of anti-Semitism in 
modern times is even more instructive, 
pointing to another factor that is over- 
looked by the nationalistic theory. Anti- 
Semitism became an independent factor, 
that was almost unrelated to the circum- 
stances of living Jews. Compounded of 
atrocious lies and macabre phantasies, 
anti-Semitism was nevertheless capable 
of functioning as a powerful political 
force in modern Europe. This quasi-my- 
thical mass-movement was hardly due to 
the actions of Jewish people, or to the 
character of their being. When political 
anti-Semitism attained its first triumph 
in modern Germany, its strength was 
centered in provinces where Jewish peo- 
ple did not reside at all. The same phen- 
omenon is repeated in the United States, 
with the Jew being most feared and 
hated in the areas where he is only a 
legendary figure, not a living presence. 
The miasma of anti-Semitism, whatever 
its historic sources might be, is part of 
the living heritage of our Western world. 
And anti-Semitism in its dark, romantic 





4 Historia shel Habayit Hasheni, Vol. V, p. 9. 


phase is largely a spiritual malaise that 
is only tangentially related to living 
Jews. Thus, French socialists like Fou- 
rier and a careful scientific sociologist 
like Karl Marx attacked Jews as my- 
thical, symbolic figures of capitalism, ra- 
ther than as actual, living contempora- 
ries.5 Yet the actual Jew suffered the 
brunt of the attacks directed against the 
mythical figure. 

It follows that national rivalry in it- 
self does not account either for the fail- 
ure of the Jew to understand other na- 
tions or for the failure of other nations 
to understand the Jew. The barrier be- 
tween Jews and their neighbors is com- 
pounded of material that is not caught 
in the meshes of nationalistic theory. 

The survival of the Jew in the face 
of overwhelming obstacles is similarly 
not understandable on the basis of the 
nationalistic hypothesis. Ahad Ha’am’s 
supposition that the Jews had contempt 
for the “power of the fist” is altogether 
insufcient to account for their resis- 
tance to the sections of pagan society 
that were relatively cultured and ethi- 
cal. The “will-to-live,” in Ahad Ha’am’s 
or in Dubnow’s formulation, deriving 
from biological and social sources, oper- 
ated presumably with equal potency in 
other groups. 

Dubnow poses the thesis that the 
prophets anticipated the modern social 
theory of “cultural antonomy,” assuring 
the Jews that they could continue to 
live as communal groups in exile. But, 
a social philosophy can only offer form 
and guidance to social forces. It cannot 
evoke them out of the void of chaos. 
The prophets could tell the people that 
they could live as minorities, but why 





5 Hasozializm Hamaaravi Ushealat Hayehudim, 
E. Silberner. 
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should the people want so to live? The 
dynamic power of survival had to flow 
from the “will-to-live” of ethnic groups. 
And this is just the point that is so fre- 
quently overlooked—“‘the will-to-live” of 
a social group is gradually dissipated. 
Why then was the Jewish will-to-live 
not dissipated? Dubnow declares, “in 
foreign lands, the national will-to-live 
is intensified.’”"® This observation is cer- 
tainly true of the Jews in exile, but it 
is hardly an explanation of the phenom- 
enon. By consulting the words of the 
prophets themselves, we find that they 
supplied motivation for Jewish survival. 
And this motivation had nothing to do 
with the glories of “cultural autonomy.” 

Dubnow persists in treating the reli- 
gious motivation of Jewish life as only 
a peripheral and conventional expression 
of subterranean ethnical forces. But, his 
generalizations do not mesh with the 
actual data of Jewish experience. Sum- 
ming up his understanding of the inner 
drive of Jewish history, he asserts. “And 
this living and eternal people battled at 
all times and in all places for its dis- 
tinctive existence in communal life and 
in all other domains of culture.’ It is 
simply not true that Jews strove to pre- 
serve their cultural identity, apart from 
their religious concern. Is not language 
the most distinctive expression of a na- 
tional culture? Yet, the Jews did not 
try to keep their language in circulation, 
yielding first to Aramaic and then to 
Greek, in the ancient world. The phe- 
nomenon of Jewish survival is remark- 
able precisely because cultural assimila- 
tion was so readily accepted in all 
spheres that were not distinctively reli- 
gious. Jews accepted with alacrity and 
eagerness the vernacular tongue in all 





6 Divrai Yemai Am Olom, Vol. L, p. 222. 
TIbid., Vol. I, p. 6. 


its subtle variations, the various art 
forms, the ways of celebrating joy and 
expressing mourning, the patterns of 
commercial life and the techniques of 
industry, the styles of clothes and the fa- 
shions of manners, the hierarchy of so- 
cial concepts and the popular forms of 
entertainment. In a word, all that we 
call culture, the Jews in their wander- 
ing from country to country donned and 
dofted with relative indifference. 

Nor was self-government an important 
aim of the Jewish people, save insofar as 
it was needed for the practice of their 
faith. The “Hassidim,” forerunners of 
the Pharisees, were willing to accept the 
suzerainty of Syria and to desert the 
leadership of Judah Maccabee, as soon 
as their religious freedom was safeguard- 
ed. When Pompey came to the borders 
of Palestine, the “party of the people” 
pleaded with him not to recognize ei- 
ther one of the two Hasmonean broth- 
ers, Hyrkanos and Aristobulus, but to 
appoint a Roman governor for their 
affairs. Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, 
founder of the Academy at Jamnia, was, 
in the eyes of the Zealots of his day, a 
deserter of the national cause. In the 
Talmud, the Zealots are described as 
little better than bandits, and the no- 
blest of all the Hasmonean heroes, Judah 
Maccabee, is not even mentioned. In the 
Middle Ages, the appointment by a pot- 
entate of a “Naggid,” Exilarch, or Chief 
Rabbi was motivated by the ruler’s de- 
sire to exert control over the Jewish 
community rather than by the desire of 
the people to govern themselves. Jewish 
law does indeed encompass the whole 
of life, but this fact is due to the reli- 
gious drive for the hallowing of every 
aspect of life, not to a high estimate of 
secular self-government. A code of law 


which stipulates the proper manner of 
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lacing one’s shoes, could it leave out of 
consideration the manner of administer- 
ing justice in any walk of life? 

To assume that Jewish survival was 
due to the indomitable will of the na- 
tion to preserve its cultural identity is 
to attribute to the Jews of the ancient 
and medieval world concepts which de- 
rive from the secular thinking of mod- 
ern times. National cultures attained the 
rank of supreme values only when the 
religious hierarchy of values was shat- 
tered. The Jews in the Rhine provinces, 
who killed their sons and daughters in 
order to keep them from being forcibly 
converted by the Crusaders, were not 
motivated by the will to preserve their 
“distinctive, cultural autonomy,” but by 
the belief that they exchanged the tran- 
sitory goods of this world for the eter- 
nal bliss of “the world to come.” To 
think otherwise is to fly in the face of 
the facts and to attribute to our ances- 
tors the sin that Toynbee designates as 
“the idolization of an ephemeral self.” 

Why did the Jews “reject” Jesus and 
the message of Christianity? While the 
Idealistic philosophers answered this 
question by pointing to the “compro- 
mise” of Christianity with the mentality 
of the pagan world, the nationalistic 
historians explained this rejection in 
terms of nationalistic ideals. Jesus and 
his disciples were guilty of deprecating 
the worth of Jewish nationhood and be- 
traying the national cause. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Klausner stresses the absence of a 
nationalistic note in the teaching of Je- 
sus. “His ethical philosophy is separated 
from political and social life.” Further- 
more, he continues, ’’ Judaism is not only 
religion and not only ethics. It is the 
totality of the needs of the nation, based 
as they are on a religious foundation. 


A religion, centered round a universal 


doctrine of God and an ethical message 
directed to all men, burst through the 
fences of nationality, consciously or un- 
consciously.”* Though Klausner recog- 
nized that all the sayings of the Gospels 
were duplicated in rabbinic literature, 
he insisted that there were non-nation- 
alistic overtones in the words of Jesus. 

In line with this thought, Klausner 
explains the opposition of the Jews to 
the preaching of Paul, especially his dec- 
laration, “There is now no Jew and 
Greek, no slave and freeman, no male 
and female, but all are one in the Mes- 
siah.” (Galatians 3,28) “Judaism,” de- 
clares Klausner, “made converts out of 
pagans, transforming them into ‘sons of 
the covenant,’ and absorbing them into 
the body of the nation. Paul erased the 
boundaries of nationality, causing the 
Jews to be absorbed into the pagan 
body.”® Klausner accounts for Paul’s 
lack of a nationalistic emphasis by point- 
ing to the fact that “he was an uprooted 
Jew, a Diaspora Jew.” His doctrine was 
“a contradiction of the Jewish faith and 
a negation of the Israelitic nation.” The 
Christians and the Jews fell apart into 
“two separate worlds,” according to 
Klausner, because the Christians desert- 
ed from the battle against Rome in the 
Great Revolt.?° 

In exactly the same vein, Dubnow un- 
dertakes to account for the break be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism. The 
novelty in the message of Jesus was “the 
emphasis on the sharp distinction be- 
tween inner faith or individual ethics 
and communal religion or an ethics that 
is geared to a particular situation in the 





8 Historia Shel Habayit Hasheni, Vol. IV, p. 
261. 


9 Historia Shel Habayit Hasheni, Vol. V, p. 
129. 


10 Ibid., p. 130. 
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life of the nation.”"! The activistic or 
Zealot Pharisees saw in the message of 
Jesus a challenge to their entire pro- 
gram while the quetistic Pharisees “saw 
in the new teaching a hidden intention 
of opposition to nationalism.” Hesi- 
tating on the verge of the abyss, before 
plunging into the Great War, the peo- 
ple were shown three roads: the Zealots 
said, “let us fight by the sword to save 
the State’; the Pharisees said, “let us 
arm ourselves by faith to save the na- 
tion”; the Christians said, “there is need 
neither for the sword of the Zealot, nor 
the shield of the Pharisees, for it is right 
to fight neither for the state, nor for 
the nation, but for the salvation of the 
soul of the individual.” 

Strangely enough, the explanation of 
the nationalistic historians concurs at 
this point with the standard interpreta- 
tion of anti-Jewish historians like Well- 
hausen. Judaism, it is maintained, was 
narrowly nationalistic, while Christian- 
ity burst the bounds of ethnicism to be- 
come a truly universal faith. Actually, 
both the Christian and the nationalis- 
tic interpreters saw in the mirror of the 
past a reflection of their own beliefs. 
There is no basis for the assumption 
that Jesus was less nationalistic than his 
opponents, the Pharisees. In the whole 
vast range of Talmudic literature, we 
find no such contemptuous reference to 
the other nations, as is attributed by the 
Gospel of Matthew to Jesus. (Matthew 
15:21-28) Pharisees are described in the 
Gospels as being eager to bring converts 
to Judaism. Halakha, or Jewish law, 
knows of no barriers between Jews and 
Gentiles, “under the Torah,” even as 
Paul sees none “in the Messiah,” though 





11 Divrai Y’mai Am Olam, Vol. Ul, p. 322. 
12 Ibid., p. 323. 
13 Ibid., p. 334. 


this generalization does not hold true 
for all the opinions expressed in the Tal- 
mud. Certainly, the Hillelite wing of 
the Pharisees was friendly to converts, 
and Talmudic legends ascribe non-Jew- 
ish ancestry to the most outstanding 
Sages, to Rabbi Meir and Rabbi Akiba, 
to Shmaya and Abtalion. Even the ques- 
tion of admitting converts, without re- 
quiring circumcision, was debated in the 
Talmud, with Rabbi Joshua ben Hana- 
niah accepting the proposition—the dis- 
pensability of circumcision for proselytes 
—that almost divided the infant Chris- 
tian Church. (Yebamot 46a) The ques- 
tion of the validity of the Torah had 
nothing whatever to do with national- 
ism, and the hope of “all flesh” acknowl- 
edging the One God was not given up 
at any period of Jewish life. Can any- 
one acquainted with the mentality of 
the Talmudic Sages doubt that they 
would have accepted Jesus, if they were 
convinced of his Messiahship? Converse- 
ly, can it be doubted that, being per- 
suaded of his not being a heavenly mes- 
senger with power to save and transform 
the world, they would have rejected 
him, even if he had spoken in an ap- 
proved nationalistic style? The folly of 
this approach becomes manifest as soon 
as it is examined in the broad light of 
day. 

Inadequate as the conceptions of na- 
tionalism are for the understanding of 
ancient Jewish life, the history of our 
people in the period of the Emancipa- 
tion is to the nationalists a perpetual 
affront and humiliation. How could the 
Jews of Western Europe accept so readi- 
ly the status of a religious community, 
when, according to Dubnow’s theory, 
this was in fundamental contradiction 
to their essential being? Yet, the Jews, 
who not only welcomed this status 
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but fought for its attainment, were root- 
ed in the tradition and eager for its pre- 
servation. They were not uprooted intel- 
lectuals, misled by abstractions, nor ro- 
mantic “returnees” who fled from an il- 
jusion and returned to a dream, nor 
worldly men of wealth who were moved 
by the prospect of material gain. The 
ambitious, the uprooted, the easy-going 
and the Philistines chose the path of 
outright conversion. Those who remain- 
ed in the fold were prepared for a life 
of arduous sacrifice. Yet, they willingly 
gave up their residual remnants of “na- 
tionalistic autonomy,” while they clung 
with might and main to their religious 
heritage. 

This choice, demonstrating the nature 
of the hierarchy of values in the soul of 
the Jew, was made not once but many 
times and in different parts of Europe. 
There was first of all Napoleon's “As- 
sembly of Notables” and his subsequent 
“Sanhedrin,” which renounced any as- 
pirations for national autonomy and ex- 
pressed the eagerness of the Jews to be- 
come part of the nations among whom 
they dwelled. The “Sanhedrin” at Paris 
believed that it concluded a solemn com- 
pact, by means of which the Jews had 
given up their quasi-national status and 
their longings for a return to Zion, and 
had become part of the “great nation” 
of France.'* They ceased to be that 
which their enemies and Napoleon stig- 
matized as a “nation within a nation,” 
and had become Jewish Frenchmen, will- 
ing to bear arms in defense of their fa- 
therland. To Dubnow, the “Assembly of 
Notables” was “guilty of denying the 
national unity of the Jews.” But, the 
Assembly and later the “Sanhedrin” in- 
cluded some distinguished rabbis, who 
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saw no contradiction between the new 
“covenant” and the sacred tradition." 
In the Duchy of Poland, the sect of Has- 
sidim led the fight against the complete 
civil emancipation of Jewry—but for 
religious, not national reasons.'® In the 
provinces of Germany, the foremost 
fighter for full Jewish emancipation was 
Gabriel Riesser (1806-1863) . Seeing that 
Jews were deprived of “civil rights” on 
the ground that they were a “nation,” 
he sought to prove that Jews were not 
a nation, but a religious group. “The 
Jewish question is only one of freedom 
of religion ...”""7 “The battle which our 
fate imposed upon us was not that of a 
nation against nations, but the struggle 
of a faith, pursued by zealotry, of the 
freedom of the spirit against compul- 
sion, of humanity and ethics against 
barbarism ...""* Dubnow agrees that 
Riesser was the foremost Jewish leader 
of his day. Yet, the remnants of ghetto- 
autonomy that Riesser dubbed as “a 
shameful blot upon Jewish life,” Dub- 
now extols as “the distinguishing sign 
of a living nation.’ 

In the discussions of Jewish Eman- 
cipation throughout the Nineteenth 
Century, the anti-Semites maintained 
that the Jews were a “nation,” that is, 
a self-isolating group cherishing the 
myth of its own “difference,” while the 
liberals, from Macaulay in England to 
Mommsen in Germany, maintained that 
post-emancipation Jewry was a religious 
community. To be sure, some Gentile 
writers regarded such practices as the 
Dietary Laws to be not religious disci- 
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plines but national boundary markers.*° 
Truly amazing is the extent to which 
the rites of Judaism were occasionally 
misrepresented. Charles Marie 
Fourier, founder of a school of Social- 
“This refusal to eat... 
proves patently that there is truth in 
the accusation that Jews consider them- 
selves free to rob Christians with im- 
punity.”*! The resurgence of anti-Semi- 
tism in the late seventies of the nine- 


Thus, 


ism, wrote: 


teenth century was given tremendous 
impetus on the intellectual front by the 
German historian Treitschke, who point- 
ed out the powerful nationalistic over- 
tones in Graetz’s History of the Jews. 
“Our state,” he declared, “always saw 
in the Jews only a religious society and 
granted them civil equality on this as- 
sumption and in the expectation that 
they will become like the other citizens 
of the state. But, if the Jews should 
now come and demand recognition of 
their nationality, the legal ground is re- 
moved from their equality. For the ful- 
fillment of this desire only one road is 
open, to go out and found a Jewish 
state someplace outside this land. On 
the soil of Germany, there is no place 
for a twofold nationalism.”** 

While Graetz, in his replies to Treit- 
schke, denied any partiality for Jewish 
nationalism, Professors Hermann Cohen 
and Moritz Lazarus strove, with all the 
subtlety of their mighty intellects, to 
prove that Graetz represented only a 
residual remnant of German Jewry. The 
Jews of Germany, outside a small and 
“Palestinian 


insignificant party” con- 





20 Ibid., p. 88. 
21 Op. cit. Note 5, p. 14. 


22 Dubnow, Divrai Y’mai Am Olam, Vol. 10, 
p. 10. 


23 Ibid., p. 15. 


sidered themselves to be Germans in 
nationality, Jewish in religion.*% 

Does the circumstance that the Jewish 
nationalists and the anti-Semites concur- 
red in the same concept of Jewish exist- 
ence mean that the doctrine of Jewish 
nationhood is erroneous? This inference 
is obviously unwarranted. But it is fair 
to conclude that the entire mentality of 
Western Jewry throughout the nine- 
teenth century was echoed faithfully by 
Gabriel Riesser when he complained 
bitterly ‘‘against the nationalism that is 
being foisted upon us.” Before European 
nationalism came to be based upon racist 
doctrines, it was possible for both Gen- 
tile and Jewish liberals to maintain that 
nationalism is a “plebiscite that is voted 
daily,” a voluntary act of identification 
in thought and sentiment whereby the 
Jews of Western Europe transformed 
themselves into the nationals of their 
respective countries. The argument be- 
tween Treitschke and Cohen was over 
a question of fact, whether or not the 
Jews of Germany had already become 
Jewish Germans. Gradually, German 
nationalism came to be based upon the 
Teutonic which 
the Jew could have no part. Soon this 
racist note was echoed by Jews. 


race-consciousness, in 


The racist foundation of nationalism 
was assumed implicitly, though it was 
not always affirmed explicitly, by na- 
tionalisits like Hess, Lilienblum, Ahad 
Ha’am and Dubnow. In the context of 
Jewish life in the Diaspora, opposition 
to the integration of the Jew into the 
national life of his native land could 
only be based on the ethnic phase of 
nationalism; cultural values are additive 
and non-competitive. In the vertical di- 
mension of ideals, neighborhood cul- 
tures achieve a synthesis through the 
impetus of their inter logic and implicit 
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merit, not by way of a struggle for sur- 
vival. On the assumption that Jews 
were like other people, any resistance to 
the normal processes of cultural assimi- 
lation and social integration could be 
justified only as a temporary measure. 
Natural and unforced assimilation is 
ponderous and slow moving. Thus, the 
Yiddishist nationalists in Russia and the 
Jewish section of the Bolshevik party 
held to this view. Any attempt to jus- 
tify Jewish national existence on a per- 
manent basis, in spite of the absence of 
a natural basis for Jewish life, had to 
be based on the assumption that Jews 
were somehow different. The normal 
processes of national commingling and 
integration do not apply to Jews, because 
a deep, cosmic gulf yawns between them 
and “the other nations of the world.” 
The unconscious assumption of a quasi- 
metaphysical distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles derives its plausibility 
from the folk-traditions of both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. But, popular 
plausibility is not a valid measure of 
worth. The massive danger inherent in 
any such assumption was demonstrated 
by the perverse mass-madness of Nazism, 
which founded its cannibalistic ideology 
on the racial mythology of Aryan and 
non-Aryan. It is the task of philosophers 
to analyze traditions into their com- 
ponent elements and to prevent the 
errors of the past from becoming the 
bane of the future. 


Economic Philosophies 


The massive popularity of the doc- 
trine of “historical materialism” made it 
almost inevitable that attempts would 
be made to interpret the whole of Jew- 
ish experience in terms of economic fac- 
tors. To any thoughtful scholar today, 
these attempts are manifestly no more 


than curiosities, symptoms of a sickly 
age. Yet, the influence of the Marxist 
school of history was too great to be 
ignored. 

Karl Marx set the fashion for this 
type of historical interpretation by his 
articles on “The Jewish Question.” In 
his eagerness to explain all processes of 
consciousness by material facts, he turn- 
ed attention away from “the Sabbath- 
Jew” to the “week-day Jew,” “the Jew 
of the market-place.” And he was per- 
suaded that by this change of focus it 
was possible to perceive clearly the inner 
nature of the Jew and his impact upon 
Gentile society. The Jews are, economi- 
cally speaking, the bearers and the 
agents of capitalism. Judaism is simply 
a translation into spiritual terms of the 
mentality and character of the exploiter 
and the money-man. The sense of “‘dif- 
ference” between Jew and Gentile is 
simply the reaction of people in a less 
advanced stage of economic development 
to those who represent for them the 
juggernaut of capitalistic civilization. 
For the Jews were transformed into mon- 
ey-mad capitalists long before the rest 
of Western society. Anti-Semitism is a 
concealed form of resistance to the ba- 
cillus of capitalism, of which the Jew 
was first the victim, then the master, and 
lastly, the agent. Therefore, “the Jewish 
problem” will be solved only when the 
capitalistic order of society will have 
been overturned. 

“Let us consider the actual, worldly 
Jews, not the Sabbath Jews, as Bauer 
does, but the every-day Jews. Let us not 
search for the secret of the Jews in their 
religion, but for the secret of their reli- 
gion in the Jews. What is the worldly 
basis of Judaism? Practical need. Selfish 
utility. What is the worldly cult of the 


Jews? Haggling. What is his worldly 
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God? Money. Well, then emancipation 
from haggling and from money, that is 
from real practical Judaism, would be 
the self-emancipation of our time.”*4 
This fantastic equation of the Jew 
either with capitalism or with money 
generally enjoyed immense popularity in 
Western Europe. Dr. Joseph Bloch tells 
in his autobiography that in the eigh- 
ties of the nineteenth century, anti- 
Semite agitation among workers harped 
upon the theme, “the Talmud trains the 
Jews into capitalistic ways of thinking.””*5 
In those decades, it was widely believed 
by leaders of socialism that “anti-Semi- 
tism is only a prelude to the movement 
that is now taking shape. Its conclusion 
will be anti-capitalism.”** Only by de- 
grees, did Socialistic theoreticians realize 
that anti-Semitism could easily become 
a tool in the hands of reactionaries. By 
that time, non-socialists took up this be- 
lief. Werner Sombart set out to prove 
that the Jewish mentality conceived the 
fundamental thought-patterns of capital- 
ism and later invented the basic instru- 
ments of modern banking and com- 
merce. The fact that modern industrial- 
ism coincided in most countries with 
the process of Jewish emancipation and 
with the loosening of the hold of the 
church upon the power of the state was 
taken to be proof positive of the inner 
unity between Judaism and capitalism. 
In all these discussions, an unreal 
image of the Jew as banker and money- 
lender was substituted for the real, 
breathing, struggling Jew, who was a 
thousand times more likely to be im- 
poverished and many more times likely 
to be a manual worker. The Jews of 





24 Karl Marx — Zur Judenfrage, 1844. 

25 My Reminiscences, p. 31. 

26 Hasoualizm Hamaaravi Ushealat Hayehu- 
dim, p. 85. 


the nimesenii ceatury were concen- 
tiated in astern provinces of Rus- 
sia and in Austria-Hungary with hardly 
a banker of note to a million of them. 
Yet, the fantasy of the Jew as “an un- 
productive element,” a representative of 
the “exploiting class” was extremely 
potent among the socialists of Western 
Europe. 

The followers of Fourier (1772-1837) 
in France, who hated bankers as the 
most vicious caste of capitalists, concen- 
trated a double dose of their venom up- 
on the Jew, who symbolized for them 
the practice of usury. On the other hand, 
the ardent disciples of “Saint Simonis- 
me,” who esteemed banking as‘ the no- 
blest and most creative profession, ad- 
mired the Jewish people and looked for- 
ward to a “new Christianity,” which 
would be a blend of both Judaism and 
Christianity. Needless to say, both the 
Fourierists and the Saint-Simonists dealt 
with a European stereotype, not with 
the living Jewish people. 

When the French socialist, Pierre Le- 
roux, (1797-1871) was taken to task for 
identifying a whole ethnic group with a 
class of usurers he replied that he mere- 
ly followed the usage of the French lan- 
guage. For even the official dictionary 
of the French Academy assigned to the 
word Jew, the meaning of loan-shark 
and usurer.*? 

The impact of Marxist thought upon 
the Jews of Russia was expressed in the 
rise of a philosophy of rebellion against 
the religious tradition which learned to 
live with those conditions. This eager- 
ness to transform the life of the Jewish 
masses and to render them into a “prod- 
uctive” class was bifurcated at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century into the 





27 Hasozializm Hamaaravi 
dim, by E. Silberner, p. 52. 
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“Bundist” stream, which aimed to “nor- 
malize” Jewish life in the Diaspora, and 
the Zionist-Socialist stream, which sought 
to create a new, socialist society in Pal- 
estine. The dominant note in both move- 
ments was evocative of the old dream 
of a Messianic society. Though the phil- 
osophy of historical materialism was 
granted official homage by the ideolo- 
gists of both schools in the form of dia- 
tribes against the “unproductive” and 
the “exploiting” character of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora, the chief emphasis of 
Jewish socialism was on the idealistic, 
hopeful side of Marxism. 

“Marxism is not only a doctrine of 
historical materialism concerned with 
the complete dependence of man on 
economics; it is also a doctrine of de- 
liverance, of the messianic vocation of 
the proletariat, of the future perfect so- 
ciety in which man will not be depen- 
dent on economics, of the power and 
victory of man over the irrational forces 
of nature and society. There is the soul 
of Marxism, not in its economic deter- 
minism.”’28 

It is this idealistic and hopeful qual- 
ity of Marxism that found expression 
in the history of the Zionist-Socialists. 
Bitter notes of condemnation of the “un- 
productive” character of Jewish life in 
the Diaspora alternate with paeans of 
praise for the idyllic quality of Jewish 
life in pre-exilic days. Following the de- 





28N. Berdayev as quoted in Patkin’s “The 
Origins of the Russian Jewish Labor Move- 
ment.” 


feat of Bar Kochba, the Jew came to 
live on “a bitter illusion, empty pride 
and deception.” The essence of exilic 
life was the readiness to depend on the 
labor of others. The basic cause of anti- 
Semitism was the “de-proletarization” of 
the Jewish people. “Universal hatred 
was rooted in the hearts of the nations 
toward those who came to them from 
afar, prepared to use their productive 
achievements, and at the same time, set- 
ting themselves apart.” Jewish life in 
exile was “immoral,” since it was not 
based on manual labor. “The question 
of Judaism is the question of the lack 
of productive labor for the masses of 
Jews, who have become like floating 
dust, unable to work.”?® 

This passionate revulsion against near- 
ly two thousand years of Jewish history 
coincided with the Zionist rebellion 
against continued life in the Diaspora. 
The Zionist-Socialist élan was expressed 
in an ardent endeavor to idealize labor 
and to mobilize the floating feelings of 
Jewish piety into the task of converting 
the wastelands of Palestine into bloom- 
ing gardens. A new gospel of a “religion 
of labor” was preached by A. D. Gor- 
don, one of the apostles of the Kib- 
butz movement. It was through “de- 
proletarization” that the Jewish prob- 
lem emerged, and only through a “re- 
proletarization” in a socialistic home- 
land will it be selved. 





29 All quotations from the Hebrew writings of 
Brenner, Vol. VI of collected works. See Kauf- 
man’s “Golah V’naichor,” Vol. IV, p. 405. 





SWEDENBORG’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THE JEWS 


ABRAHAM G. DUKER 


Sami Swedberg, or as he is better 

known, Swedenborg, (1688-1772) 
was a Swede who started out as a scien- 
tist and ended up as a mystic. Without 
deliberately intending the development, 
he became the founder of the New Jeru- 
salem Church or the New Church, a 
wide-spread Christian sect which was 
particularly active in the United States 
in the 19th century. Swedenborg was 
a prolific writer. He had to his credit 
numerous scientific and philosophic 
achievements and honors. His scientific 
work, particularly valuable in the field 
of physiology, ranged over a wide area 
that included research in metallurgy, 
chemistry, physics and crystallography, 
to mention but some of his far flung in- 
terests. This scientist-mystic claimed 
that “heaven was opened” to him in 
1745, that he visited the heavens and 
hells frequently thereafter, and that he 
had been instructed by dreams and 
visions. He devoted himself to the 


teaching of the doctrines of the “New 
Church”. He regarded God as Divine 
Man, whose being was infinite love, the 
self-subsisting life of the universe that 
bodied forth infinite wisdom. He be- 
lieved in the principle of “correspond- 
ence” between the “spiritual” and the 
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the field of Modern Jewish History. He is Man- 
aging Editor of the quarterly Jewish Social 
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“natural” or physical worlds, both dis- 
tinct but connected by “correspondence” 
or analogy. In Swedenborg’s theology, 
the sun in the physical world was a 
divine sphere in the spiritual world, the 
source of love and intelligence. Man 
was expected to become by degrees the 
image of God and creation. Swedenborg 
claimed that through his new system of 
interpreting the Scriptures, he had wit- 
nessed the last judgment or the second 
coming of Jesus that inaugurated the 
New Church. 

Regrettably, there is not a single 
scholarly study available on Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s attitude towards the Jews 
nor is there any mention of him in the 
various Jewish encyclopedias, despite 
his voluminous writings on Jews and 
Judaism.' However, even without a 
thorough investigation, it is possible to 
challenge the statement of his biog- 
rapher, Toksvig, that “Swedenborg can- 
not be classed as an anti-Semite”.? Toks- 





1 For instance, the entry “Jews” occupies over 
thirteen solid pages in the Index to Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana Coelestia or Heavenly Mysteries 
Contained in the Holy Scriptures, 1 London, 
1852—hereafter identified as Index AC. The 
entry under “Jacob”, filled with allusions to 
Jews, occupies over twelve pages. 

2 Signe Toksvig, Emanuel Swedenborg, Scientist 
and Mystic, New Haven 1948, p. 209. To 
prove this assertion, the authoress points out 
that Swedenborg associated with Jews and Por- 
tuguese. Her argument that Swedenborg was 
not a racist because he reported of the favorit- 
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vig, however, does grant that to Sweden- 
borg it seemed “necessary to trample on 
and discredit the pillars of Judaism, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and more espe- 
cially, Moses, the chief pillar. He is 
shown as a bad character entirely, and 
so are David and Solomon. The only 
exception is when these figures can be 
made to ‘represent’ or symbolize some- 
thing in the New Testament.* ‘Toksvig 
further draws the parallel between the 
disputes of the early “Gentile-Christian 
or Judaeo-Christian churches, all feel- 
ing it vitally important to shout down 
the Jewish religion”. Moreover, she 
states that in his automatic writings, ex- 
plaining his visits to Heaven and dicta- 
tions by the spirits, unlike the earlier 
writings, “at times Swedenborg seems to 
himself surrounded by Jews, but the 


Jews seem inimical’.5 The present 


article is intended as a preliminary 
study in a field that requires more ex- 


tensive research and is motivated by the 


ism towards the Africans in Heaven, has no 
relation to his belief in the bad _ hereditary 
qualities of the Jews. (Cf. note 6). Sweden- 
borg’s attitude towards the Jews receives prac- 
tically no attention in the more recent works 
in English, as for instance, Cyriel O. Siegstedt, 
The Swedenborg Epic, The Life and Works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, New York, 1952. Cf. 
my review in Congress Weekly, February 9, 
1953, pp. 14-15. In contrast, Ernst Benz points 
in his German biography to Swedenborg's anti- 
Judaism. Cf. his Emanuel Swedenborg, Neufor- 
scher und Seher, Munich, 1948, pp. 494-97. 
3 Toksvig, op. cit., p. 209. 

4 Ibid. p. 210 Benz (loc. cit.) draws the parallel 
between Marcion’s separation of the Old from 
the New Testament and Swedenborg’s attempt 
to cut the Jews off from the Old Testament. 
5 Toksvig, op. cit. p. 210. She states that “be- 
fore these scripts, he (Swedenborg) had a high 
opinion of David and Solomon. Now Solomon 
was shown to him (as he was supposed to be 
after death) ‘that he had no knowledge of 
spiritual things’”. He also bitterly attacked 
David's financial statistics. (Ibid, pp. 210-11). 


absence of data on Swedenborg’s atti- 
tude towards the Jews even in standard 
histories and biographies. 

Swedenborg’s attitude towards the 
Jews cannot be completely gauged by 
his estimate of the characters of the Old 
Testament. ‘To Swedenborg, Esau is to 
be preferred to Jacob. Swedenborg 
held a generally negative, dim view of 
Jews. To cite the Index to the Arcana 
Coelestia on the significance of the 
words “Jews and Judaeans”: “By the 
seed of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is 
not meant the posterity of these patri- 
archs, for the Jews are the worst of all 
nations, but they who are principled in 
goods and truths from the Lord”. The 
Jews, according to Swedenborg, were 
impact with despicable qualities. To 
cite: 


From the time of the Lord’s advent, 
the Jews have been held in such vasta- 
tion by their cupidities, especially by 
avarice, that they hear interior truths 
without receiving them, and hence 
cannot profane them. 

The holy external or holy worship of 
the Jews is without effect upon their 
internals on account of their unclean- 
ness, from the sordid love of self and 
the world. 

Generally, that the Jews and Israelites 
were the worst of all nations, that 
they were in externals only and not 
in internals when in worship. 


While predicting the demise of the 
Jewish religion “‘at the end of the Chris- 





6“The good represented by Jacob and Israel 
flows in the external way; that represented by 
Esau, by the internal way”. Arcana Coelestia 
(hereafter identified as AC), p. 4641. Index 
AC, p. 428. Cf. also AC, pp. 3669, 3677 “Jacob 
denotes the external perverse church of the 
Jews, and in a good sense, the true external 
church of the Gentiles; when called Israel, the 
internal Church.” Ibid., pp. 422, 768; Index 
AC, p. 428. The following quotations from 


Swedenborg’s writings are drawn from his 
Arcana Coelestia, 
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tian Church in Europe”, an event that 
would occur with the establishment of 
the New Jerusalem Church, Sweden- 
borg held no hope for the Jews’ salva- 
tion. He believed, possibly motivated 
by racist notions, that 


“the Jews cannot be regenerated like 
the Gentiles, for they differ interiorily 
by reason of their perverse hereditary 
nature. 

The Jews exceed all others in the love 
of self, the love of the world’s riches, 
and in the fear of losing either honour 
or gain. 

The Jews of present day, like those of 
old, look with contempt on others, 
and make the acquisition of wealth 
their most intense study; and besides 
this, they are fearful.” 


Swedenborg also believed that the 
Jews had no sense of conjugal love, 
hence, “neither the church nor the mar- 
riage state was genuine with them”. The 
Jewish nation, he stated, “is immersed 
in filthy loves, in sordid avarice, in 
hatred and pride beyond others”. He 
accused the Jews of materialism: “The 
Jews are among the nations the most 
avaricious, for they are in the mere love 
of money without regard to its use”. 

Moreover, he denied that the Jews 
could be converted to Christianity, stat- 
ing that, with a few exceptions, “it 
would be easier to convert stones to 
faith in the Lord than the Jews, how 
mistaken they are who think that the 
church will ever pass to them”. He 
was opposed to the notion of the elec- 
tion of the Jewish people. He generally 
derided the Jewish religion. All these 
quotations and references merely point 
to some examples of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings, without any pretense of exhaust- 
ing the subject. 

Basing his visions on the principle of 
correspondence between the two worlds 
(similarity of conditions in them) , 


Swedenborg saw no hope for the Jews 
even in the next world—which he en- 
visioned as a sort of macrocosm. In his 
The True Christian Religion,’ he re- 
ported that “previous to the last judg- 
ment, which took place in the year 
1757, the Jews appeared in a valley in 
the spiritual world at the left side of 
the Christian center. Afterwards, they 
were transferred to the North, and inter- 
course with Christians, except with those 
wandering outside of the cities, was 
forbidden them.” Thus, the ghettoes of 
Europe were seen by Swedenborg also 
in the next world. To continue: 


In this quarter there are two large 
cities to which the Jews were taken 
after death, and both of them, pre- 
vious to the judgment, they called 
Jerusalem, because since the judg- 
ment ‘Jerusalem’ means a church with 
reference to doctrine wherein the 
Lord alone is worshipped. In their 
cities, converted Jews are placed over 
them, who warn them not to speak 
contemptuously of Christ, and who 
punish those that persist in doing so. 


Swedenborg further described the filthy 
abodes of the Jews and the fact that he 
noticed that some Jews, who had “made 
light of the worship of the rest and who 
questioned in their minds whether the 
Messiah would come, and who also 
thought rationally about various matters 
in the world, and had lived according- 
ly”, were placed in the southern quarter. 
Interestingly, Swedenborg noticed on 
his visit to the next world, as he prob- 
ably did in London and Amsterdam, 
that “those called Portuguese Jews con- 





7 The full title reads: The True Christian Reli- 
gion Containing the Universal Theology of the 
New Church Foretold by the Lord in Daniel 
vii, 13, 14; and in Revelation XXI, 1, 2, by 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated from the 


Original Latin Edition. Printed at Amsterdam 
in the Year 1771, Philadelphia. 
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stitute the greater part of this class”. 

Swedenborg also reported that he saw 
in Heaven that an angel, who pretended 
that he was Moses, exhorted the Jews 
to refrain from their belief in the com- 
ing of the Messiah. While most Jews 
forgot his exhortations, the few who re- 
member them “are sent to synagogues 
composed of converted Jews, and are 
instructed”. They then receive new 
clothes instead of the old tattered ones, 
“also a copy of the Word, neatly writ- 
ten, and not an unhandsome dwelling 
in the city’. The others go into the 
forest where they rob each other. 

He also reported that in 
as in the former” 


“that world 
the Jews deal with 
which they smuggled 
in from heaven, and that they reproduce 
these stones artificially, 


precious stones, 


“but those who 
do so are heavily fined by their govern- 
ors”. It appeared to Swedenborg that 
the Jews in the other world still be- 
lieved that they were in the natural 
world, and that consequently, they al- 
ways talked of the Messiah and refused 
to listen to Christian reasoning. He re- 
lated that he had witnessed, in the other 
world, a theological dispute on this sub- 
ject with the usual Christian and Jew- 
ish arguments on the subjects of the re- 
turn to the Holy Land and the person 
of the Messiah. 

Swedenborg’s report of his visits to 
heaven in the Arcana Coelesta went even 
further in describing the degradation 
of the Jews. To quote entries on this 
subject in the Index to that work: 


Their State in the Other Life: The 
sordidly avaricious Jews in the other 
so have their abode where spirits 

appear to undergo excoriation like 
hogs (939,940,4751). The presence of 
Jews is perceived by other spirits from 
a stench as mice (940). On account 
of their phantasy concerning the holy 
city and their own eminence, they 


dwell in a city called filthy Jerusalem; 
their miserable state there, and the 
appearance of a Jewish Rabbi de- 
scribed (940). Another Jerusalem 
where the better sort of Jews dwell, 
its situation between Gesalem and the 
lake, and the changes to which it is 
subject, described; also, the robbers 
in a gloomy wilderness between the 
cities, of whom the Jews are afraid 
(941). The author frequently dis- 
senied with Jews, in the other life, 
concerning their misapprehension of 
the Word, the land of Canaan, the 
Messiah, etc., and they appeared to 
him in front in the lower earth, under 
the sole of the left foot (3481). The 
cruel delights of the Jews represented 
by a man pounding men in a mortar 
with an iron instrument, their abode 
in the hell of cruel adulterers, be- 
neath the right heel (5057). The 
cruelty of the Jews manifested to the 
author from the perception of their 
sphere; and the similar quality of 
some in the planet of Venus (7248). 
The Jews exceeded all other nations 
in their power of self-humiliation, but 
they are in hell notwithstanding, with 
the exception of their children and 
some who were good (10,430); that 
only a few are in heaven (7439). 
This data should be sufficient to 
prove the thesis that Swedenborg had 
an intense dislike for Jews and Judaism. 
It is, of course, impossible to determine 
the causes for this hostility without a 
thorough investigation of Swedenborg’s 
voluminous writings and the extensive 
biographical literature about him. It 
would be too facile to trace his anti- 
Semitism to the theft of his watch by 
two Jews during his stay in London.® 
At the same time, it is pertinent to note 
that this attitude seems to run counter 
to the prevailing sentiments among the 
Christian Hebraists of that period, 
cluding those of Sweden. 


It would be interesting to learn 





8 This incident is related by a number of bio- 
graphers, including Sigstedt, op. cit., p. 190. 
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whether Swedenborg’s attitudes have 
served to color those of his many follow- 
ers. Marguerite Beck Block, the author- 
ity on the Swedenborg movement in 
America, has told me in conversation 
that such has not been the case in the 
United States. A cursory examination 
of American non-periodical publications 
reveals no anti-Jewish notions. Of in- 
terest is the presentation of the cruci- 
fixion in a_ textbook.® Interestingly, 
American Swedenborgians displayed a 
lively interest in the Hebrew language, 
introducing its teaching even in the 
kindergarten.’ On _ the 
Swedenborg’s 


hand, 
Lake 
Harris, the sexual mystic and utopian, 


other 


follower ‘Thomas 


was (to judge by his writings) a racist 


anti-Semite.'!_ However, hostility to- 


wards Jews was not uncommon among 
some socialists and radicals in the nine- 
teenth century.’* An examination of 
Swedenborgian literature and periodical 


9A Catechism for the Children of the New 
Church, Allen and Goddard, Boston 1831, 
holds men rather than Jews responsible for the 
crucifixion of Jesus. To cite: “QO. How did 
men treat the Lord while he was in the world? 
A. They despised and rejected and persecuted 
and crucified him.” (p. 21). 

10 Cf. Marguerite Beck Block, The New Church 
in the New World, A Study of Swedenborgian- 
ism in America. New York 1932, pp. 196, 
215, 269, 274. 

11 Cf. Herbert W. Schneider and George Law- 
ton, A Prophet and a Pilgrim. New York, 1942, 
pp. 359-60. 

12 In connection with data on Ludwik Krolikow- 
ski, a Polish anti-Catholic Christian Socialist, 
who displayed strong anti-Jewish feelings, I 
have listed a bibliography of works on anti- 
Semitism among radicals of Western Europe. 
Cf. my “Polish Emigre Christian Socialists on 
the Jewish Problem” in Jewish Social Studies, 
XIV (1952), 342, n. 77. 


publications would undoubtedly shed 
light on this subject. 

There are also on record missionary 
activities of 


Swedenborgians among 


Jews. Again, without any pretense of 
far reaching coverage, a few examples 
may be cited. Thus, one Jean Jacques 
Bernard, a French artillery captain and 
receiver of secret messages from Sweden- 
borg, claimed to have converted to his 
beliefs a Jew by the name of St. Paul 
and many of his co-religionists.'° Guil- 
laume Oegger, the chief Swedenborgian 
of that period in France, even addressed 
a letter to Rothschild and his co-reli- 
gionists in 1830, in an attempt to con- 
vert them to the New Jerusalem." Ol 
course, Rothschild was the target ol 


many religious innovators, including 
the mystic Pole, Andrej ‘Towianski’®® It 
is quite likely that some Jews in the 
nineteenth century, in search of a reli- 
gious rationale which they could not 
find in Judaism, because of lack of 
Jewish education and confusion of Jew- 
ish status, found it in a movement such 


as Swedenborgianism. 


13 Cf. Auguste, Viatte, “Les 


France de 1820 a 1830,” 


Swedenborgiens en 
Revue de Litterature 
Comparée. X1 (1931), 418 and note 5. 

14 Ibid, pp. 423-44; the title of the printed 
brochure is Lettres a MM De Rothschild et a 
leur correligionnaires sur le “Vrai Messie” et 
sur la Langue de la Nature, Paris 1830. 

15 Cf. Attilio Begey, Andre Towianski et Israel, 
1842-1864, Rome, 1912; Franciszek Rawita 
Cawronski, Andrdrzej Towianshki i Jan Andrzej 
Literacki, IX, 1910, pp. 
538-57; amd A. Z. Aescoly, Tenuat Towianski 
bein Hayehudim, Epizoda Meshihit, Jerusalem 
1933. The most treatment of 


Towianski's relationship to Jews and Judaism 


Ram, Pamietnik 


exhaustive 


is my unpublished monograph on this subject. 
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On Jewish Learning, b 
zweig. Introduction by N. N. Glatzer. 
Appendices by Martin Buber and Franz 


Rosenzweig. Schocken Books, New York, 
1955, pp. 128. 


Once again Nahum N. Glatzer has put 
American Judaism in his debt by mak- 
ing accessible a portion of Franz Kosen- 
zweig’s work. In conjunction with his 
earlier Franz Rosenzweig—His Life and 
Thought, the present volume enables 
the thoughtful reader to penetrate fair- 
ly deeply into the author's rich and ex- 
citing mind. (Which is not to say that 
the present volume cannot be read by 
itself.) 

Perhaps it ought to be said at the out- 
set that there is much in Rosenzweig’s 
writing which is not directly relevant to 
the problems of the present day Amer- 
ican Jew. This is true of his magnum 
opus, the Star of Redemption; it is true 
also of the writings contained in the 
present volume: but it is true in the 
two cases for quite different reasons. 

With reservations, the Star may be 
regarded as a work concerned with per- 
ennial truths, and thus addressed to 
Jews of all generations; but it is ad- 
dressed only to those who find it neces- 
sary to think systematically about Juda- 
ism and who, in so doing, find them- 
selves challenged by purely philosophi- 
cal systems such as that of Hegel. The 
writings contained in the present vol- 
ume are addressed to all, not merely to 
the philosophically-minded; but they 
are not addressed to Jews of all genera- 
tions. They are pamphlets, addressed 
merely to Rosenzweig’ s own generation 
of German Jews. Like all pamphlets, 
they are dated because the author in- 
tended them to be dated. And a pam ph- 
let read out of its season is no longer 

pamphlet, ie., a call to action, but 
merely a historical document. 


bv Franz Rosen- 


Glatzer was interested in publishing, 
not esoteric philosophy or historical 
documents, but texts of vital concern to 
the American Jewish community. In the 
case ol the Star, which speaks to all gen- 
erations, he could proceed by simply 
omitting the sections which speak only 
to the philosophically-minded. In the 
case of the present essays and letters, the 
question must have arisen in his mind 
whether they should be published at 
all. Surely, an editor who re-publishes 
pamphlets out of their season runs coun- 
ter to the intention of the author: would 
the re-publication of these writings viol- 
ate the spirit in which they were writ- 
ten? Glatzer makes it clear that his an- 
swer to this question was in the nega- 
tive; and it could be so only 


because 
of his view 


that the situation of the 
American Jew in the mid-fifties is not, 
after all, wholly unlike that of the Ger- 
man jew between the wars. 
Undoubtedly, this belief is correct. 
To be sure, there are decisive differences 
between the two situations, and conse- 
quently the degree of relevance of Ros- 
enzweig’s pamphlets varies. Thus, the 
first of the present essays (‘‘Zeit ists’’) 
is dated indeed, and one may well doubt 
whether it should have been included 
in this collection. Its proposals for Jew- 
ish education are so closely linked with 
the German school curriculum, as well 
as with the spirit of the German Gym- 
nasium, as to be altogether impractical 
in the American environment. But what 
is a pamphlet if it is not practical? Still, 
Rosenzweig’s proposals are not entirely 
irrelevant. And they may be read with 
profit by those progressive educational- 
ists who have blithely fed a whole gen- 
eration of Jewish youth on second-rate 
and third-rate text-books, rather than 
selections from classical texts. Some soul- 
searching may be occasioned in their 
midst by the fact that a first rate educa- 
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tor could seriously propose, for Western 
Jewish youth, a curriculum consisting 
entirely ‘of classical texts, and culminat- 
ing in such works as the Moreh Nebu- 
chim. And this within religious schools 
which taught only two hours a week! 
Still, the difference between the two sit- 
uations is evident here. (Incidentally, 
even in Germany, Rosenzweig’s propo- 
sals were not altogether realistic, and 
they met with little, if any, success.) 
To the experienced educator it is ob- 
vious that few ancieat and mediaeval 
texts speak immediately to present day 
American Jewish youth; and that even 
a second-rate text book which speaks is 
better than a classical text which does 
not. 

But if much is dated in the first of 
the essays included in the present col- 
lection, very little can be so classified 
in the other two, dealing, respectively, 
with the significance of Jewish learning 
and of Halachah for the modern Jew 
The problem with which Rosenzweig 
here grapples sounds familiar indeed. 
He could not, on the one hand, sub- 
scribe to the orthodox belief in divinely 
revealed documents, the study of which 
was, first, an end of itself, secondly, a 
sufficient guide to all religious truth and 
action. But, on the other hand, he could 
not be satisfied with regarding Jewish 
learning as the mere process of acquir- 
ing information or even “culture”; nor 
with Jewish living as the mere subscrip- 
tion to “ideals,” embellished by a few 
“customs and ceremonies.” Jewish learn- 
ing had to have not only a Jewish sub- 
ject-matter but also a Jewish subject; 
there had to be a specifically Jewish ap- 
propriation of the Jewish subject-mat- 
ter, whereby “subject-matter ceases to 
be subject-matter and changes into in- 
ner power” (p. 76). And Jewish living 
could be achieved, not by a few customs, 
practiced one does not quite know why, 
but only by means of Halachah, under- 
stood as the commandment of God. 

The problem, we say, sounds familiar. 
It is rapidly becoming the central spirit- 
ual problem for the American Jew qua 
Jew. On the one hand, Jewish “learn- 


ing” and “doing,” in the strict orthodox 
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sense, seem to find less and less adher- 
ents. On the other hand, their modern- 
ist substitutes seem to leave voids which 
are increasingly felt to be intolerable. 
Despite its undoubted intrinsic merits, 
objective Jewish scholarship, in the mod- 
ern sense, cannot be accepted as an ade- 
quate substitute for the traditional 
“learning” process. It may be impera- 
tive, per se, to disentangle the literary 
sources of the Pentateuch, or to deciph- 
er the Dead Sea Scrolls; but unless there 
can be a specifically Jewish appropria- 
tion in these studies, they are impera- 
tive only per se. And while they have 
become part of the education of the non- 
orthodox rabbi, they are, to put it 
bluntly, irrelevant to his problems and 
tasks as rabbi. And what holds for the 
rabbi also holds for the average Jew 
in search of Jewish learning. Again, the 
modernist substitute for the traditional 
Halachah—the practice of “ethical mon- 
otheism”—leaves the modern Jew dissat- 
isfied not because he denies its validity 
but because of its abstractness; a disease 
which cannot be cured by committees 
which try to revive old, or create new, 
“customs and ceremonies.” In short, the 
serious American Jew of our time is in 
search of a Jewish way of life; or, to 
use the group worker's slogan, of “Jew- 
ish content.” 

It is his tackling of these problems 
which makes Rosenzweig’s pamphlets 
no less timely today than at the time 
of their composition. Rosenzweig does 
not offer systems, platforms-listed-in- 
point-form, programs-for-committees, or 
guides-for-practice. He offers a faith, 
and what may be called an experimen- 
tal attitude based on that faith. The 
faith is that while there are no revealed 
documents there is, nevertheless, revela- 
tion. The words of the Torah, written 
and oral, are merely human interpreta- 
tion; the act of revelation from which 
this interpretation springs is a divine 
reality. ‘““The primary content of revela- 
tion is revelation itself. ‘He came down 
(on Sinai) —this already concludes the 
revelation. ‘He spoke’ is the beginning 
of the interpretation.” (p. 118) This is 


the faith, simple to state, though per- 
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haps not easy to explicate and theologi- 
cally to defend. 

But the important thing is not the 
bare, abstract statement of this faith, 
but the rich, concrete, experimental at- 
titude to which it gives rise. For Rosen- 
zweig, the books of Jewish tradition are, 
as such, mere books; but if studied in 
an attitude which views them as poten- 
tial media of revelation (in the atti- 
tude, not of the detached spectator, but 
of the committed or would-be commit- 
ted Jewish participant), they have the 
power to become such media. And what 
books have what power can become clear 
only in the process of appropriation. 
Similarly, the laws and rituals of Juda- 
ism are, as such, mere dead laws and 
rituals, lacking all connection with a 
divine Author of commandment; but 
if practiced in the preparedness to listen 
to the voice of the Author, and to re- 
spond to its call, they have the power 
to become Halachah—the commandment 
of a God present here and now. And 
again what power is possessed by what 
custom and law can be known, not a pri- 
ori, but only in the actual practice. In 
his attempt to revive a Jewish way of life, 
the modern Jew cannot fall back on 
any system of thought or practice. He 
can only study, act, listen—and wait. 

Rosenzweig’s teaching in this matter 
is not just timely: it is sorely needed. 
For while many appreciate the urgency 
of his problem, few understand, as he 
did, the only possible solution. This is 
because the naturalistic temper of our 
environment makes us unwilling to face 
up to the basic issues of religious faith. 
Hence, while quite a few turn to the 
study of the “great Jewish books,” few 
dare study them in a spirit ready for a 
great encounter; and without this spirit 
all we get is “contributions” to civiliza- 





1 Rosenzweig would appear never to have 
worked out such a theological defence. This 
was done to some extent, however, by the man 
whom he quotes: the late Max Wiener, a theol- 
ogian of remarkable penetration. Wiener’s lec- 
tures in theology, delivered in the thirties at 
the Berlin Hochshule fiir die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, deeply influenced many of his 
students, including the present writer. 


tion. And while many may attempt to 
return to the practice of this or that 
traditional law or ceremony, few dare 
to regard it as, potentially, doing in the 
sight of, and for the sake of, God. Fail- 
ing this, all sorts of substitute motives 
—or rationalizations—make their appear- 
ance. The motive of Jewish practice is 
said to be the attainment of mental 
health, or of Jewish identification, or 
of the revitalization of Jewish life. But 
mental health has never been achieved 
by religious practice which was not 
oriented to God; and Jewish identifica- 
tion can be found in such practice only 
if the past from which this practice 
comes is felt to be not dead but alive; 
finally (and paradoxically) Jewish life 
can be revitalized only if it can be di- 
rected toward Him who is beyond Jew- 
ish life. Whether or not this is possible is 
perhaps the greatest spiritual issue be- 
fore the American Jew today. Rosen- 
zweig thought it was possible. He wrote: 
“Psychological analysis finds the solu- 
tion to all (religious) enigmas in self- 
delusion, and historical sociology finds 
it in mass-delusion. The Law is not un- 
derstood as a commandment addressed 
by God to the people, but as a soliloquy 
of the people. We know it differently, 
not always and not in all things, but 
again and again. For we know it only 
when—we do.” 

Emit L. FACKENHEIM 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 


Judaism and Psychiatry, edited by Si- 
mon Noveck, published by the National 
Academy for Adult Jewish Studies of 
the United Synagogue of America Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1956, pp. vii—197. 


This volume represents an attempt, in 
popular form, to document the Jewish 
approach to the emotional life, and to 
discuss the developing relationship be- 
tween psychiatry and religion. Most of 
the papers included were delivered orig- 
inally as part of two series of Adult 
Education Classes at the Park Avenue 
Synagogue. The book is divided into 
three sections. Section I deals with the 
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insights into the nature of man and the 
art of living as related to specific emo- 
tional symptoms and a_ psychological 
analysis of these symptoms by psychia- 
tric authorities. Section II includes a 
number of chapters in which psychia- 
trists tell how the Jewish way of life 
can help meet some of the basic needs 
of man. Section III addresses itself di- 
rectly to the question of the relationship 
between psychiatry and religion with 
special reference to Judaism. 

The emotional problems dealt with 
in the first section are those of consci- 
ence and guilt, fear and anxiety, depres- 
sion, self-acceptance and grief. The psy- 
chiatric and psychological views are pre- 
sented first as an orientation to the 
etiology and mechanics of the problem, 
followed by the “Jewish view” emphas- 
izing the nature of the problem and 
channels of coping with it through rel- 
igious activities. 

The chapters written by the psychia- 
trists and psychological specialists gen- 
erally follow the same basic pattern. 
They describe the development of the 
painful emotions and their psychologi- 
cal significance in the functioning of 
the individual personality. Some of the 
authors add to their discussion the posi- 
tive contributions religion in general, 
and Judaism more specifically, can make 
towards healthfully coping with the 
stresses and strains suffered by the in- 
dividual personality. 

The chapters written by the rabbis 
vary widely in both form and content. 
They vary from the psychologically so- 
phisticated and sometimes argumenta- 
tive tone taken by Dr. Kagan to the 
profound insights into human nature 
revealed in the Biblical quotations cited 
by Rabbi Newman. In consonance, the 
rabbis stress Judaism’s humanistic con- 
ception of the relationship between man 
and man, and man and God. 

Part II is entitled, ‘Psychological 
Values of Judaism” and is covered in 
discussions by Drs. Sapirstein, Linn, Ma- 
lev, Ritey, Friedman and Gold, In in- 
cisive manner, these authors discuss the 
meaning of religious experience, the 
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strengthening aspects of religious faith, 
the value of practicing rituals, the im- 
portance of a religious education, be- 
longingness, and finally, the specifics ol 
psychological disturbance found amongst 
Jews. Religion, education, ritual, insti- 
tutionalization, and doctrine, just as 
any other force brought to bear upon 
man, can work positively to tree man 
for more healthy living, or negatively, 
to enslave him into a repressive, restrict- 
ed, and highly limited existence. When 
man can use all of the potential of rel- 
igious experience he enriches his life 
through the establishment of continuity 
between past, present and future; be- 
tween himself and his fellow man; be- 
tween his fears and his hopes; between 
his stresses and his triumphs; in short, 
his life can assume a purposivenéss and 
a moral quality which has unlimited 
emotional significance and which is im- 
possible when he is encapsulated within 
his own mortal self-identification. 
Finally, in Part ILI, the volume turns 
to the specific question of the relation- 
ship between psychiatry and religion. 
Dr. Louis Linn, in the chapter entitled 
“The Boundary Line Between Psychia- 
try and Religion” makes clear the most 
essential point in describing the pos- 
sible relationship 
and religion. 


between psychiatry 
The psychiatrist is proles- 
sionally equip ped to cope with the dis- 
torted, inner, hidden ideas which his 
patient attaches to real events. He is 
in no way equipped to relieve feelings 
and console people who are responding 
primarily with appropriate reactions to 
normally unhappy and upsetting experi- 
ences. The rabbi, with his perspective 
as to the meaning of life and death, with 
his capacity to inspire people to rise 
above the immediate situation, with the 
mechanics and rituals provided him, is 
most effective when grief, guilt and fear 
are based on real events. When these 


emotions are reactions not to external 
events, but to inner confusions then he 
had best leave the work to the experts 
in this area. To put it another way, one 
cannot make a judgment as to the 
source of the disturbance, or the source 
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of potential therapeusis from the emo- 
tional reaction displayed. It this be a 
disturbance fully consonant with the 
precipitating distress, then the rabbi's 
counsel is the best source ol help; if this 
be primarily a symptom of underlying 
mental distress and confusion and not 
a reaction consonant with real events, 
then the psychotherapist’s skills are the 
best source ol help. 

It is the lack ol this very important 
differentiation which was disturbing in 
Part | of this book. The topics discussed. 
although they are painful human ex- 
periences, are quite different when they 
are considered as symptoms of underlying 
disturbed emotional process, 
Lo appropriate 
real events. 


aS Opposed 
reactions to disturbing 
Lhis differentiation was not 
kept clearly in mind by the authors and 
results in coniusion and cross-purpose in 
the paired discussion of psychiatrist and 
rabbi. One becomes hopelessly bogged 
down when discussing these two reac- 
tions, which on superficial Inspec tion are 
quite similar, but which, to real under- 
standing, reveal themselves as worlds 
aVAalt. 

Dr. Abraham Franzblau in a final, 
especially lucid chapter, details the ave- 
nues ol rapprochement between psychua- 
try and religion. He documents the 

eater ease and comlort experienced by 
liberal wings ol religion in acceptuung 
Without ex- 
plicitly saying so, he oye to the great- 
er comfort experienced by the younge1 
psychoanalysts in the company of religi- 
ous concepts. This greater comfort is 
perhaps a function of their being train- 
ed in less dogmatic settings. With the 
development of what is called “ego psy- 
chology” comes the concern with char- 
morality, ethics; the more social 
aspects of human functioning, and this 
in itself, brings the expert in human 
relationships » $e to the concerns ol 
the religious leader. 


The very 


psychoanalytic insights. 


acter, 


existence of this volume, 
edited by a rabbi, and, presumably find- 
ing its motivating source within the con- 
cerns of the rabbinate, points to a chang- 


ing climate. It points, perhaps, to the 


rabbi’s developing recognition that the 
older, more traditional “‘thou shalt” and 
“thou shalt not” do not bear as much 
weight as they once did. It suggests, per- 
haps, that the rabbi is recognizing that 
repression and suppression as techniques 
lor motivating, guiding and benefitting 
people is to a large extent unusable. 
Ihe liberal wing of religion may be 
both an expression of this recognition. 
as well as a result of the original need 
to permit greater flexibility. Man can, 
indeed, must be given the opportunity 
to express his inner self, and while in the 
process, rather than lose God, he may 
in reality, more truly tind Him. The 
rabbis may be finding that the mass tech- 
niques of dogma, aoctrine and ritual, 
while yielding a positive sense of famil- 
larity and beiongingness are not ol nec- 
essity the only symbols of the truth they 
seek, and can be modified. To the ex- 
tent that doctrine tends to stifle and de- 
personalize the search of their congre- 
gants for their true relationship to man 
and God, the rituals and verbalized be- 
liefs become unreasonable facsimilies, or 
at best, pale replicas ot what they pur- 
port to represent. 

lt is this reviewer's conviction that 
the truths of religion are only fully 
comprehensible to the adult, mature per- 
son and that any aid in this direction 
can only strengthen the foundation of 
religious belief, It is further this review- 
er’s conviction that the helper towards 
maturity (the psychotherapist) must 
have a comfortable and stable value sys- 
tem within himself in order 
effective. 


to be most 
He is more than a mirror, as 
Dr. Franzblau maintains. He is, per- 
haps, a mirror with peculiar convolu- 
tions of its own, reflecting back the pat- 
ient’s own thoughts and feelings, but 
with a perspective which is unmistaka- 
bly personally molded and stamped with 
his own value system. The psychothera- 
pist whose relations to the world are 
well grounded in stable, socially enhanc- 
ing values, is the more effective helper, 
and is, of necessity, related in a posi- 
tive fashion to religious truths promot- 
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ing the freedom and dignity of the hu- 
man spirit. 

“Sanity,” Dr. Gold states, “can be de- 
fined as the ability to live with as yet 
unsolved problems.” There is much un- 
charted territory on the nature of man, 
his purposes and goals, his capacities 
and potentials and the manner and 
means of increasing these potentials. I 
am quite confident that Dr. Gold’s defi- 
nition of sanity will characterize all of 
us concerned with the strivings of Juda- 
ism and psychiatry, for many years to 
come. This volume is a worthy begin- 
ning in a fresh and mutually stimulat- 
ing problem area. 

Morris GOODMAN 
Livingston, N.]J. 


Torah U’Musar (Torah and Ethics) by 
Hayim Ze’ev Reines, Mosad Harav Kuk, 
Jerusalem 5714, 240 pp. 


This book is an exposition of the ethi- 
cal interpretation of Judaism as ex- 
pounded in rabbinic literature. The 
main thesis of the book is that Juda- 
ism is an ethical religion, or a religion 
whose main emphasis is ethics and 
morals. Since Judaism. is often described 
as Ethical Monotheism, the thesis lacks 
novelty. However, the author stresses 
that the rabbinic interpreters saw ethi- 
cal purpose not only in those cOmmand- 
ments whose ethical intent is obvious, 
but also in those that seem to have no 
bearing on morals. This is implied in 
the well known rabbinic statement that 
“Torah was given only for the purpose 
of refining human beings” and further 
exemplified by the famous answer Hil- 
lel gave to the would-be-proselyte. 

Following an introductory chapter 
embodying a general description of the 
three-fold sources of Jewish ethics, viz., 
Torah, prophecy and wisdom, the au- 
thor devotes chapters to such specific 
topics as: “The Moral Meaning of the 
Study of the Torah,” “Learning and 
Doing,” “Elisha ben Abuyah,” “The At- 
titude of the Sages to the Am-Ha’aretz,” 
“Respect for the Disciples of the Wise,” 
“The Dignity of Man in Judaism.” As 
their titles clearly indicate, the second, 
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third and fourth chapters cited above, 
while often illuminating in themselves, 
do not come within the purview of the 
ethics of Judaism. Their bearing on the 
theme announced in the title of the 
book is quite tangential. Hence, limita- 
tions of space lead the reviewer to a 
brief consideration of only those chap- 
ters that deal with Jewish ethics. 

The chapter on “The Dignity of Man 
in Judaism,” is an excellent, sustained 
articulation of a leading ethical Jewish 
concept. The author defines the mean- 
ing of the term and subjects it to a min- 
ute analysis. Sociologically and psychol- 
ogically, it denotes the recognition of 
tne status of the person in society, Biol- 
ogic man becomes a “person” only in 
society. This recognition by society is 
reflected in one’s own self-respect and 
feeling of dignity. It becomes a motive 
for moral conduct. When, however, this 
feeling of worth gives rise to arrogance 
and the pursuit of honor and recogni- 
tion, it becomes immoral. 

In Greek ethics, honor is considered 
an external acquisition and not an in- 
nate quality. It does not belong, there- 
fore, to the category of good and evil. 
The rabbinic concept is reflected in the 
Mishnaic statement, “Who is honored? 
He who honors other people.” This im- 
plies a recognition of the innate dignity 
of man. Hence, in the measure that we 
recognize it in others, we recognize it 
in ourselves too. The recognition of this 
innate worth, now frequently denomi- 
nated as the sacredness of personality, 
finds its concrete expression in laws and 
in political rights. 

The chapter provides an analysis of 
the difference between love and honor. 
Love is an emotional expression and, 
hence, subjective, while honor is ob- 
jective. Love does not necessarily mean 
the recognition of worth in the object 
of affection. The recognition of worth 
is, therefore, a much sounder basis for 
the political equality of man. While 


iove establishes an emotional relation- 
ship to our fellowman and brings him 
close to us; honor, because it is based 
on the recognition of the worth and dig- 
nity of the other, keeps us from hurt- 
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ing or degrading this worth. Considera- 
tion for our fellowman is, therefore, 
most fully expressed in our recognition 
of his worth rather than in our love for 
him. This splendid chapter merits a 
fuller analysis than space will allow; 
most particularly, since English provides 
a variety of terms—honor, dignity, worth 
—wherewith to express the different 
facets of the concept. The Hebrew covers 
all these with the one word Kavod. 

The value of the book lies not alone 
in its able exposition of the subject, its 
fine insights into ethical problems and 
the apt interpretations of many Ta!mu- 
dic passages, but also in the re-em, .:2.2.0 
of the ethical phase of religion nan 
age that tends to lay stress on the mysti- 
cal, on ritual and on worship. 

The book is a fine example of thor- 
ough Talmudic scholarship, For each 
point made, a host of supporting pas- 
sages are cited. We cannot help but ad- 
mire the new meanings some of these 
acquire in the context of the author’s 
inferences. 

In one of his early works, Dr. Simon 
Federbush speaks of the two types of 
Jewish scholarship, the Eastern Europe- 
an and the Western. The former is the 
lamdan, who is well versed in the texts 
and has an amazing knowledge of the 
sources. He lacks, however, the scientific 
approach. The Western scholar, contra- 
riwise, has the scientific approach, but is 
not as thoroughly versed in the rabbinic 
sources. Of course, the optimum is a 
combination of both. We are happy to 
find in Dr. Reines such a combination. 


Buffalo, New York IsAAC KLEIN 


The Clash of Cultures in Israel, A Prob- 
lem of Education. Abraham Shumsky; 
Columbia University, New York, 1955, 
pp- 170. 


The Jewish population of Israel to- 
day consists of two major elements: peo- 
ple who came from Europe, mostly from 
Eastern and Central Europe, commonly 
known as Ashkenazic Jews; and others 
who came from the Muslim countries 
of the Middle East, primarily Iraq, Yem- 
en, North Africa, Turkey and Iran. Both 


groups had lived, prior to their arrival 
in Israel, for many generations in their 
countries of origin, and as a result of 
this long sojourn assimilated to a great 
extent to the cultures of the non-Jewish 
populations indigenous to these lands. 
This assimilatory trend encompassed 
every aspect of their culture: material, 
social and spiritual. Even in the field 
of religion, while preserving their sep- 
arateness as far as the concrete contents 
of religion—expressed in belief and prac- 
tice—is concerned, the basic attitude dis- 
played by the Jews toward their religion 
duplicated to a great extent that of the 
Christians and Muslims to theirs. 

The three-quarter of a million immi- 
grants who came to Israel after the de- 
claration of the young state’s indepen- 
dence brought along with them very 
few material possessions. But each im- 
migrant carried with him invisibly his 
cultural heritage which had been mold- 
ed by the influence of the old environ- 
ment. When these greatly differing cul- 
tures of the Middle East and Europe 
met in Israel, they clashed as they in- 
evitably had to. In this culture clash, 
the culture of the Western immigrants 
had the great advantage of being large- 
ly identical or at least basically similar 
to the culture which earlier Jewish ith- 
migrants from Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope had transplanted into Palestine 
during the decades of pre-state immigra- 
tory waves. The post-independence im- 
migrants from Europe, therefore, found 
in Israel a culture which was new to 
them only as far as language is con- 
cerned and those aspects of culture the 
vehicle of which is language. With re- 
gard to technology, education, sanita- 
tion, social organization and the mani- 
fold aspects of mass benefits, they step- 
ped into a world which resembled their 
old environments in the Jewish towns 
of Europe. 

The Oriental immigrants, on the oth- 
er hand, came into a completely new 
world: a world which was different from 
the one in which they reached adult- 
hood in every facet of culture, and 
which demanded assimilation and inte- 
gration from them. 
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This is the background against which 
Abraham Shumsky discusses the clash of 
cultures in Israel as a problem for edu- 
cation. For, indeed, only education can 
reduce the cultural tension and estab- 
lish instead harmonious relationships 
between the two disparate population 
elements. 

Education as practiced in Israel is in 
itself a new experience for the Oriental 
Jews. At home, only boys were sent to 
school and the only purpose of school- 
ing even for them was to prepare them 
for full participation in religious life. 
For this reason, emphasis was placed on 
learning to read and not on learning 
to write, Once this was achieved, the boy 
was taken out of school and apprenticed 
to his father who tavght him his trade 
or craft. In Israel, education is compul- 
sory for boys as well as girls and for 
eight full years (from six to fourteen) ; 
moreover, in many cases, no religious 
school is available and therefore the gen- 
erally religious Oriental parents have 
misgivings on this ground, too, Another 
problem which faces them is co-educa- 
tion which to their mind is traditional- 
ly tabu. The influences Oriental Jewish 
children absorb from their European 
Jewish classmates is also not beneficial 
in every case. The Oriental child feels 
that his European friend has more of 
all those things which he, too, would 
like to possess, and that the father of 
the European child occupies a much 
more important and honored position in 
society than his own father who, in the 
majority of cases, is an unskilled worker. 

These problems are analyzed in the 
book and approaches to their solutions 
are outlined. The role of the school (to 
which a long and penetrating chapter 
is devoted) is, according to the author, 
to “help raise the socio-economic stand- 
ard of living and the educational level 
of the Orientals and to facilitate the 
productivization and normalization of 
the occupational structure.” To achieve 
these objectives, the author clearly sees, 
will be a long uphill struggle which 
will involve teacher education, demo- 
cratization of the school, special studies 
of ethnic group problems, and, in addi- 


tion, a special adaptation of vocational 
education to the needs of the young 
people in the Oriental communities. 
This reviewer certainly agrees with the 
concluding statement of the book: “The 
Ashkenazim have met their Oriental 
brothers with economic assistance, and 
with some patronizing, perhaps father- 
ly, love. They have failed, however, to 
extend to them the brotherly hand of 
equal respect. That this brotherly hand 
may be extended is the hope to which 
my study is dedicated.” 
RAPHAEL PATAI 

Dropsie College, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Fathers According to Rabbi Na- 
than, by Judah Goldin, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1955, pp. 252. 


The Fathers According to Rabbi Na- 
than “is one of the so-called extra-canon- 
ical Minor Tractates of the Talmud.” 
The formidable title should not frighten 
away the non-specialist, for The Fathers, 
etc. is replete with passages which ought 
to appeal to the lay reader. To cite a 
few: Not out of anger but out of love 
and concern for the people of Israel 
did Moses decide to break the tables of 
the Commandments (p. 20). In the days 
of the Second Temple it was arrogance 
—unbelievable arrogance—which _ ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of that 
Temple (p. 55). Valid reasons impelled 
God to make men different from each 
other in voice, in disposition, and in 
appearance (p. 38). The debate con- 
cerning life after death led to the origin 
of certain sects in Israel (p. 39); the 
corrupting influence of Saul, that most 
self-effacing of men (p. 59). But the 
reader who will take the trouble to con- 
sult Dr. Goldin’s excellent table of con- 
tents will discover for himself passages 
which are wise, luminous and helpful. 

Dr. Goldin’s translation is accurate 
and competent. His own scholarship as 
well as the guidance given him by the 
late Professor Louis Ginzberg, and—may 
he be spared for many years—by Profes- 
sor Saul Lieberman, are sufficient war- 
ranty for precise understanding and in- 
terpretation of the original. 
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In his translation, Dr. Goldin in the 
main followed Version A in Solomon 
Schechter’s 1887 edition of The Fathers, 
etc. 1 understand that a new edition 
based on all the manuscript readings 
now available is being prepared. But 
Dr. Goldin had no access to the manu- 
scripts being collated for the new edi- 
tion, and so, rightly, he confined himself 
to the text extant, emending it only 
where in his own judgment and, in the 
judgment of the scholars he consulted, 
emendation was inescapable. 

In this review, however, my concern 
is not so much the editing of texts. I 
am concerned rather with the more dil- 
ficult and less thankful task of rendering 
into English rabbinic writings—ol mold- 
ing the English language into rabbinic 
forms of thought and expression with- 
out destroying ‘the idiom or integrity of 
any of the several languages involved. 
The task of the translator in this field 
is extraordinarily difficult. Many have 
attempted it with indifferent and even 
disastrous results. At times, translations 
into English of rabbinic texts have bor- 
dered on Hillul Hashem—on the profa- 
nation of God’s name. 

Dr. Goldin, fully aware of the prob- 
lem and of its many pitfalls, has brought 
forth a volume written in readable and 
lucid English, yet one which is faithful 
to the spicit and idiom of the original. 
Other translators, I feel certain, will 
make use of some of the renditions 
which Dr. Goldin introduced. Let me 
cite a few. He translates nitkashru sha- 
mayim b’avim as “The skies knotted up 
with clouds” (p. 45); meshubach as 
“far-famed”’; ad shelo higia et lazet, “Be- 
fore the time had come to recess” (p. 
44); roeh et beto as “looks out for his 
own home” (p. 83); charevah “run- 
down” (p. 61); and sarakhta, “thou hast 
acted offensively” (p. 64); and hayah 
kore lahen Shemot as “He used to coin 
phrases to describe the sages.” 

Less happy, in my opinion, is the tran- 
slation of Petah u’derash as “Deliver the 
exposition” (p. 44). I would have pre- 
ferred “Expound the lesson in Scrip- 
ture.” In many instances, the more eu- 
phonious “namely” might have been 


substituted for “to wit.” And for mesha- 
lot, which tae Goldin renders “mere 
parables” 5.) I would have had 

‘writings ioe amusement” or “entertain- 
ment.’ 

These are minor strictures. Though 
working with the same text, translators 
differ as widely as do prophets, even 
though the latter, too, draw from a sin- 
gle source. Even the Ten Command- 
ments which appear in the Pentateuch 
in two versions differ in many respects; 
albeit, according to tradition, these com- 
mandments were given by God to 
one man, to Moses. Think then of the 
many differences bound to occur in the 
manner, the style, the language of trans- 
lators who lay no claim to prophetic 
inspiration. All that can be asked of a 
company of translators is that they per- 
form their task scrupulously, and with 
complete integrity. And that, Dr. Gol- 
din has done in his painstaking and 
learned work, written con amore. One 
final word: Because of the munificence 
of Louis M. Rabinowitz, the format of 
Dr. Goldin’s volume is beautiful. 


WILLIAM G. BRAUDE 


Providence, RJ. 


The Way of Valor, by Marie Syrkin, 


Sharon Books, New York, N..Y., 1955, 
309 pp. 
The Jewish national renaissance, 


which has in the brief span of three gen- 
erations changed the march of two mil- 
lenia of Jewish history, has found its 
loftiest expression in the Halutzic move- 
ment. Halutziut is more than an instru- 
ment of Zionist realization. It is a way 
of life, in which social needs and hu- 
man strivings are distilled in the depths 
of intimate individual emotions. The 
national aims and political methods of 
Halutziut stem from the most profound 
yearnings and dreams of the Jewish peo- 
ple; and they flow irresistibly into the 
international stream on which the ideals 
of a freedom-and justice-hungry human- 
ity converge. 

Halutziut has never minimized the sig- 
nificance of objective processes; neither 
has it conceded that the course of ob- 
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jective processes is so fatalistically pre- 
determined as not to be deflected by 
subjective factors. There can be no lib- 
erty for a group, Halutziut insisted, 
where the individual is not free. But 
the reverse is also true: there can be no 
individual freedom where there is no 
voluntary social cooperation. Social sal- 
vation through personal fulfillment: this 
is the soul of Halutziut. They have a 
word for it in modern Zionism—Hag- 
shama Aizmit, meaning in essence: do 
not urge others to do that which you 
first do not do yourself. Hagshama Atz- 
mit has been the guiding principle in 
the life of Golda Myerson whose biog- 
raphy, written with much warmth and 
perception by Marie Syrkin, has recent- 
ly been published by Sharon Books. 
Chronologically, Golda did not belong 
to the Second Aliya—the second wave 
of immigration to Palestine which laid 
the ground for the future State of Is- 
rael. She did not emigrate from Poland 
or Lithuania but from the United States 
where she lived from the age of eight 
until her departure 15 years later. Al- 
though she had not gone through Hach- 
shara (halutzic training) before arriving 
in Eretz Yisrael, which to her was both 
national homeland and individual home, 
she has embodied in spirit the best that 
was in Halutziut. She was driven by the 
same pioneering zeal and determination 
that made the Second Aliya so fruitful 
a chapter in modern Jewish experience. 
She joined the Poale Zion as a young 
girl and has grown in, and wiih, that 
movement ever since. Her career as a 
member and leader of the movement has 
never been marred by conflict between 
profession and performance. Where oth- 
ers doubted, she was certain; where oth- 
ers wavered, she was determined; and 
where others hesitated, she acted. With- 
out any special training, she has with 
honor carried out every task she has 
been called upon to perform during a 
third of a century. She has frequently 
groped in the dark and resorted to im- 
provisation in unprecedented situations. 
For where was she, the girl from Mil- 
waukee, to acquire the technical skill 
and political finesse necessary to move 


from housewife chores to Histadrut lead- 
ership, from membership in a kibbutz 
to the directorship of the Political De- 
partment of the Jewish Agency at a time 
when the Yishuv was practically at war 
with England, and from the Israeli Em- 
bassy in Moscow to the Ministry of Lab- 
or in Jerusalem? Just the same, she has 
always managed to find her way. 

As regards inexperience and unpre- 
paredness, Golda was in good company. 
The ministers, generals and statesmen 
now heading the government of the State 
of Israel have all traversed uncharted 
paths and have all come up the hard 
way—mainly from the ranks of Halut- 
ziut. Whatever they lacked in systematic 
training, they have more than made up 
in inspiration and intuition. They have 
developed an instinct to do the right 
thing at the right time—and they have 
developed it because they had no alter- 
native. No one had blazed any trail for 
them, and they were guided by their 
own achievements and failures. They 
have learned from their own errors and 
setbacks. This was a hard school from 
which no one has come out unscathed. 
Many have fallen by the wayside. Only 
those remained who have known how 
to turn their mishaps into stepping: 
stones to self-realization. Golda was 
among them. Whether they were aware 
of it or not, there has burned in them 
a social passion and a feeling that they 
were soaring in the heights of Jewish 
eternity. Call it Messiah Complex, if 
you will, but without such complex no 
revolution has ever been made. 

Marie Syrkin analyzes Golda’s activ- 
ities against the background of the re- 
volution the rise of Israel has wrought 
in Jewish life. What makes the reading 
of the volume so heartening and re- 
warding an effort and so thrilling an 
experience is the fact that the author is 
not trying to make more out of Golda 
than the latter actually is. Miss Syrkin 
merely follows, step by step, the long 
road of exaltation, anguish, pain, and 
personal frustration that the young girl 
from Milwaukee has had to travel be- 
fore she had reached her present posi- 
tion as a leading political figure in the 
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State of Israel. Miss Syrkin characterizes 
this road as the Way of Valor. One of 
the definitions Webster gives for the 
word valor reads: “The quality of 
strength of mind that enables a person 
to encounter danger with firmness and 
intrepidity.” 

The definition fits Golda like a glove. 
Valor also means “personal bravery”’— 
and this definition, too, fits. Perhaps in 
nothing she has done has Golda dis- 
played greater personal bravery than in 
remaining her uncorrupted self in tri- 
umph as well as in adversity. 

Golda could not have wished for a 
better biographer than Marie Syrkin. 
Armed with a fine literary style, with 
deep psychological insight, and with a 
thorough knowledge of the Labor Zion- 
ist movement—the movement that has 
produced both author and subject—Miss 
Syrkin has written a book which is more 
than the personal history of an out- 
standing Jewish woman. She has also 
made a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of the epoch-making 
events of our times. 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Satan in Goray, by Isaac Bashevis Sing- 
er, The Noonday Press, New York, N. Y., 
1956, 239 pp. 


The witchcraft hysteria among the 
Puritans in seventeenth century Salem, 
Massachusetts had its analogue among 
the Jews in seventeenth century Goray, 
Poland, This novel deals with the Jew- 
ish nightmare. The furious and uninter- 
rupted energy with which it is written 
evokes at once the horror of the events 
it describes. Indeed, the horror is evoked 
with so much immediacy that the reader 
—like the characters—is swamped by the 
nightmare rather than illuminated by 
it. He feels everything, but in the same 
wave of confusion in which it occurs, 
so that he endures a great deal of vicari- 
ous suffering without any clear idea of 
what is going on. Goethe once said that 
of course art and life are different, which 
is why we call one art and the other 


life. This is an undeniably powerful 
book but it has an excess of life over art. 

The story begins with the Chmielnic- 
ki massacres of 1648, which left Goray 
a ghost town. Some years later the sur- 
vivors begin trickling back, shocked and 
traumatic, and the life of the village 
slowly resumes. Rabbi Benish returns, 
bringing with him wisdom and ecclesias- 
tical authority, but he soon finds him- 
self opposed and finally overcome by the 
fear, anarchy, hysteria and madness un- 
earthed by the pogroms. There is a 
strong faction of cabalists in Goray, led 
by the crippled Reb Mordecai Joseph, 
who defy rabbinical leadership, mock 
the Torah, and claim to have secret in- 
formation about events to come. They 
form goon squads and beat up the young 
students and Talmudists. They claim 
that Sabbatai Zevi, now raising his ban- 
ner in the Moslem countries, is the Mes- 
siah and that he will presently lead the 
Jews back to the Promised Land. This 
arouses great hope among the psychical- 
ly wounded inhabitants of Goray despite 
the warnings of their Rabbi that this 
self-styled Messiah, like so many of the 
others, is probably a false one. 

This brings the first section of the book 
to an end. The situation has been de- 
scribed, the stage set for the cruel climn- 
axes to come. I. B. Singer is better at de- 
fining the historical milieu than he is the 
fictional characters. Yet he handles these 
with a rough-and-ready effectiveness, dis- 
pensing with subtleties and nuances 
while getting their essential outlines. 
The Rabbi and Reb Mordecai are real 
enough types. Rechele, the limping, mel- 
ancholy-mad daughter of the to-yn’s 
richest man, infects us at once with her 
disturbing beauty and neurotic instabil- 
ity. But it is the town itself—the novel's 
true protagonist—which comes to a vivid, 
threatening, and monstrous life. 

Various personages announcing them- 
selves as advance messengers of Sabba- 
tai Zevi arrive in Goray. One is a reli- 
gious maniac named Reb Itche Mates 
who impresses the citizens by an ability 
to torture his flesh. Though it is winter, 
he bathes at dawn in the icy water of 
the river, fasts for days on end, indulges 
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in the more violent forms of penance. 
He falls in love with Rechele, and per- 
suades her to marry him, despite his 
physical loathsomeness, because of his as- 
sociation with the Messiah. But he 
proves impotent, and there are a num- 
ber of grimly comic scenes describing the 
attempts of the townsfolk to help him 
overcome this deficiency, while Rechele 
is driven still closer to madness by her 
husband's repulsive inadequacy. 

The atmosphere changes with the ar- 
rival of Reb Gedaliya, another of the 
Messiah’s messengers, a large, handsome 
man with hearty appetites and a cheer- 
ful disposition. He introduces a mock- 
chassidic note among the villagers by 
encouraging them to eat, drink, and be 
merry. With a lecherous eye on Rechele, 
he sends Reb Itche out of town on a 
false errand, and installs Rechele in his 
own menage as a kind of symbolic bride 
of the Messiah. As the great day of lib- 
eration approaches, Goray gives itself 
over more and more to riotous living, 
sexual depravity, and moral dissolution. 
Then word comes that, under pressure 
from the Sultan, Sabbatai Zevi has turn- 
ed Moslem. 

The shock of this news plunges the 
town into an orgy of remorse—an emo- 
tion as anarchic and disgusting as the 
license that preceded it. Reb Gedaliya 
is driven out, but Rechele by this time 
has gone insane altogether and feels her- 
self inhabited by a devil. The last scene 
of the novel is a gruesome and blood- 
curdling account of how the devil is 
exorcised. The stages in this medieval 
rite are described in unsparing detail. 
The devil is driven out at last, but poor 
Rechele dies in the process. She stands 
as the final victim of the agony through 
which Goray has passed. 

On the surface the novel illustrates 
the familiar idea that when any society 
is subjected to intolerable pressure it 
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will resort to frenzied extremism. This 
is as true of the Jews in seventeenth 
century Poland as of the Salem Puritans 
or the contemporary Kikuyus in Kenya 
driven to form the Mau Mau. In a sub- 
tler sense, the events in Goray were cor- 
ruptions of established Jewish religion 
and culture. The mysticism of the Cab- 
bala was an inverted response to the log- 
ic of the Torah—this counterpoint is a 
dramatic issue Mr. Singer unwisely 
scants. The eagerness to believe in a 
false Messiah was implicit in the whole 
Messianic doctrine. The line between 
religion and superstition is blurred at 
times and therefore easily crossed. Satan 
is, after all, the inverse of God. The 
novel is a frightening tale of the triumph 
of satanism over godliness, of savagery 
over civilization. The Jewish context 
makes it no less a universal legend. 

Theology and sociology aside, the nov- 
el suffers from a severe imbalance of 
documentation over personality. What 
is needed to organize and control the 
flood of sensory detail, of historical fac- 
tuality, is the concomitant growth of the 
individual characters. The novelist 
makes a good start with Rechele, Rabbi 
Benish, Reb Mordecai Joseph and the 
others, but then gets caught up in the 
melodrama and the milieu. These figures 
are never more than outlined silhou- 
ettes, and do not provide the story with 
the psychological scaffoiding it badly 
needs. They are in fact overwhelmed by 
what hi appens to them, as indeed is the 
reader. The earliest victim of the novel 
is its Own perspective—without which it 
is an arresting and pyrotechnic display 
of history and not what the author had 
plainly in his power to create, a m: ajor 
work of fiction. 


Leo GuRKO 
Hunter College, 
New York 
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